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Lesson Calendar 


eee Text for the Quarter: With great power gave the 
their witness of the resurrection of the ry 5 Jesus. 

“s te 4 3:33. 
1. / pril 4.—Peter and Cornelis. .......... Acts xo : 1-48 
2. April rx.—Peter Delivered from Prison ..... . Acts 12 : 1-19 
A oe Acts 9: 1-30 
° Se . Acts rx; } 19°30; 12: 25 
5. May oo. First Missionary Journey— 


ikea Peeaan! Ota hem. woth fh Acts 13: 1-1 
6. May 9.— ms ul’s First Missionary ‘Journey—Antioch 
a orate age ge aprile Seana Acts 13 : 13-52 
7. May 16.—Paul’s First Missionary Journey— 
Iconium and Lystra ... 1... w+ ++ sees Acts 14: 1-28 
8. May 23.—The Council at Jerusalem. ....... Acts 15 : 1-35 
9. May 30.—Believing and Doing. ......... . James 2: 14-26 
* une 6.—The Power of Ly Topgue ~.). .+)- James 3: 1-12 
une 13.—Heroes of Faith. ...... ees Hebrews 1X ¢ 1-40 
a une 20.—Review 
13. 


une 27.—Temperance Lesson ........-5 > Romans 13 : 8-14 


: The Coal Strata 
By John Ellict Bowman 
UNLIGHT released from subterranean caves 
Propels the freighted ships that ocean sweep. 
Can we unlock the sunbeams prisoned deep . 
In human souls, what fleets may cross the waves! 
CHELSEA, Mass. 
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Some of the most remarkably helpful “tools” for the 
teacher who wants to make the most of this year’s great 
opportunity to master the life of Paul are being prepared and 
assembled by The Sunday School Tithes Co. ‘They consist 
of pamphlets, booklets, and books, specially made by experts 
for the teacher’s practical working use, and they will continue 
to be announced, from week to week, in the lesson pages an. 

’ advertising pages of ihe Times. You cannot afford to miss a 
single one of these working tools,—the prices are so low as to 
hinder noone. Dean Bosworth’s vivid ‘* Story,’”’ announced 
this week, is one of these. 














The Christian Test 


Christ's presence within us determines our 
Christianity. Every Christian ought to ask hin.self 
frankly whether Christ isin him. Persons often think 
they are Christians, and are called by that name, when 
an honest inquiry as to the presence of Christ within 
them ‘would quickly show them their mistake. ‘In the 
church at Corinth there were certain men who had 
laid themselves open to serious criticism from Paul. 
He points out their errors, as he was bound to do, 


but he adds a still more: effective word when he says. 


in substance, «Try your own selves, whether ye be in 
the faith, or is it possible that Jesus Christ may not 
be in you?’’ A man will seek to justify himself for 
many an action for which he would condemn himself 
did he first ask whether Christ was in it. A ‘‘re- 
spectable’’ life, according to human standards, is a 
very different thing from the life in which is the spirit 
of Christ. A man may even be noticeably religious, 


and yet be far from meeting this test. When Christ - 


isin aman, he’ goes out of his way, not to meet the 
requirements of law or custom, but to réach the 
highest possibilities of living under the impulses of 





faith and love. When Christ is in a man, he welcomes 
the sacrifice that leads to service ; if Christ be not in 
him, he dodges his best opportunities. 


When the Current Flashes 


Human electricity is invisible while it is moving 
smoothly and powerfully about its work. So is the 
electricity that drives our street-cars. It coruscates 
only when there is a hindrance or clogging, some im- 
pediment for the current to bridge as best it may, 
The trolley arm slips aside, and there is a shower of 
sparks. Ice wraps the feed wire, and the heavens are 
lighted with the brilliant efforts of the current as it 
seeks escape through the crannies that are left open. 
Let a fuse burn out, and the passengers are terrified 
by the pistol-like noise and the flash of flame. 
And in our human labors it is the spasmocic workers 
that make the most noise and the spectacular 
show. Accomplishment means much to them because 
it is rare, and they advertise it widely. But if you 
want to discover who is duing the hard work in any 
business office, church, or community, you must 
quietly investigate ; he will not obtrude himself on 
your attention. 

— 


Hands Off! 


"No man ever. succeeded in making anything or 
any one grow : only God can do'that, - Men can plant, 
and men can, water, and men can provide nourish- 
ment ; but the growing process is wholly in God's 
hands. Therefore a large part of the success of a 
skilful gardener’ s work consists in his keeping his awn 
hands off, and giving God an unhindered opportunity 
with every plant. We are slow to learn this lesson in 


our efforts to help our fellow human plants. We 
often assume a personal responsibility for their growth 
which no one but God can assume; and every time 
we do so we hinder both them and God. It is not 
for us to attempt to prescribe each moment of their 
growth for them, and to dig up their roots every day 
to see how much they have grown, and to insist that 
they shall grow exactly as this or that other plant is 
growing. All that is meddlesome, discouraging, and 
disastrous. Our chief duty is to provide the sunshine 
of encouragement, the soil of opportunity, the thirst- 
quenching water of heartily expressed confidence in 
what they have done and what they are going to do. 
For the rest, a ‘‘ masterly inactivity’’ on our part will 
often count for most. 
> at 


The Riches of Trouble 


What genuine blessing have you discovered and 
laid hold on in this latest misfortune of yours? It 
makes no difference what the misfortune or affliction 
is, provided only it is not the disaster of deliberate 
sin ; there is a blessing in it that God intends for 
your enrichment, and only yourself can defraud your- 
self of that gain. A middle-aged Christian man real- 
izes this when he writes to a friend expressing his 
praise to God ‘‘for preservation from more serious 
consequences in a fall which fractured my left elbow, 
as well as for quickened sympathy. arising. from, the 
consequent period of pain and inactivity.’ There is 
a rich asset that we may store up from every trouble : 
quickened sympathy for others in the same trouble ; 
and the richest man.-in the world is the man of deep- 
est and most freely expressed sympathies. How un- 
fair we are to ourselves when we let trouble leave only 
its burden, instead of its uplift, in our lives ! 


Morals, Margins, and the Microscope 


OD is wonderfully ready to help every one who 
needs help. And if there are those who will 
not be helped in one way, he-is ready to try 

another way, and another, and another,—using all 
means in order that he ‘‘may by all means save 
some.”" 

Just now he is pressing into his service, to a very 
remarkable degree, the sciences of medicine,’ and 
chemistry, and psychology, in order to give to certain 
of his children tangible and visible evidence of the 
importance of their totally abstaining from alcoholic 
drink as a beverage. _ Laboratory experiments con- 
ducted by scientific men of high standing are demon- 
strating to the complete satisfaction of the scientific 
mind that the smallest quantity of alcohol diminishes 
and interferes with men's mental and_ physiological 
powers, These experiments, in both psychology and 
medicine, are of such a delicate nature that only sci- 
entific experts can conduct them and measure them. 
Instruments of precision, specially invented for the 
purposes of such tests, record hairbreadth variations. 
But these variations are of so indisputable a character 
to the man of science that they form conclusive evi- 
dence to him that alcohol must be permanently and 


teetotally blacklisted. as a moderate drink ; perhaps , 


even as a medicine, 

The meeting in the city of Washington, a fortnight 
ago, of the American Society for the Study of Alco- 
hol and Other Drug Narcotics, was the occasion of 
the delivering of what is perhaps the most remark- 
able series of total-abstinence addresses by leading 
physicians that the world has‘ ever known. For the 
scientific facts on which these physicians based their 
sweeping denunciation of alcohol as food, drink, or 
medicine, were’ not known to the world a few years 
ago, 

It. was noticeable that more than::once physicians 


addressing that meeting emphatically declared that 
they were dealing with facts, not theories. 

‘‘Fhis is the teaching of science,’’ said one, 
‘¢ which can be demonstrated by actual measurements, 
and is no theory, but one of exact facts."’ 

‘« These are statistical facts," said another, ‘‘ and 
not theories.’ 

‘« The alcoholic problem is a medical one, and can 
only be solved when studied from a scientific point of 
view,'’ confidently asserted a third. 

And the whole world of decent men and women, 
especially the Christian world, is rejoicing in this 
awakening that has come to the men of science and 
of intellectual strength through the agency of their 
delicate instruments’ and their microscopic discov- 
eries and illuminations. It is well that they should 
now see the facts so clearly. It is well that they 
should confidently appropriate to themselves the dis- 
covery and the solution of alcoholic evils. For they 
can render immense help in this fight, and they will. 

Already their help has begun to tell. A president 
of a great American university, after presiding for 
forty years with conspicuous success over that institu- 
tion of learning, now in the year of his resignation 
from his honored and honorably-filled* office an- 
nounces that the discoveries. of the psychological lab- 
oratories of the learned world have settled the drink 
question for him. After being for forty years a mod- 
erately-drinking college president, he decides to re- 
nounce the cup just as he steps down from his place 
of influence over American young manhood. 

For this we may well rejoice. His decision in favor 
of total abstinence has had wide-spread «heralding, 
and it will exert a wide-spread influence for good. 
The laboratory did its work well for him, and its work 
is abundantly worth doing because it is helping thou- 
sands of others to decide as he has decided. Science 
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ought to be, .and science is, a handmaid of religion 
and morality ;- and the deeper men delve into the 
heart of scientific truth, the more certainly will sci- 
ence point the way to the temporal wisdom of mor- 
ally high and clean living, . — . 

t there is another aspect to the question} which 
thoughtful men and women who are ccemge F be 
Christ's will and to do it will inevitably th in 
these days of laboratory aids to morality. It is just 
this : Do I want to a ee the 
hairbreadth evidence microscope, or do I pre- 
fer a working principle for life that shall afford me a 
wider margin of safety ? 

For example, there was another college president, 
who was inducted into his office of high calling and 
responsibility some fourteen years ago, and who has 
not yet resigned, He had not hesitated to drink wine, 
moderately, up to that time. And fourteen years ago 
scientific men had not discovered that the moderate 
use of alcohol works the invariable injury that they 
have now so completely demonstrated, The ‘‘ food 
value’’ of alcohol was then or later commonly 
talked about. But this man believed that he saw 
reasons—yes, even indisputable facts, not theories— 
why he had better totally abstain from the use of 
liquor if he was to accept the headship of an institu- 
tion where young men were to be under the influence 
of his example. He turned his wine-glass down at 
that time, and he has never reversed his glass or his 
decision, 

And longer ago than fourteen years there’ were 
others who found plenty of reason,—based on tragic 
facts, not theories, quite as conclusive to them 
as the scientific evidence of the laboratory,—why 
the clean, broad margin of total abstinence from 
a thing that was harming many of their fellows was 
the only rule of conduct that they cared to recog- 
nize for themselves, There were teetotalers in the 
world: ‘before the Munich psychologists set up their 
little instruments of precision and ‘‘discovered"’ that 
total abstinence was a good thing. 

It is no trifling question for one to consider : whether 
he wants to safeguard his moral life by hairbreadths or 
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out the immortal challenge to high manhood 
all the ages: ‘‘If meat make my brother to offend, I 
will eat no flesh while the world standeth."’ __ 

The highest ground conceivable was good enough 
for Paul; and he wasted little time in debating with 
himself or with others either what that ground was, or 
whether it was best to take it. How it simplifies and 
lifts up our lives when we get back to the standards of 
one who lived before the days of modern psychological 
tests—but not before the days of charactertests ! 

For those who will not move forward without the 
minute evidence of sight and touch, the laboratory 
has its moral mission. 
meet such men’s needs, and to satisfy them. One of 
them once flatly declined to believe that Jesus’ resur- 
rection had occurred until he could have some 
‘*real’* evidence,—facts, not theories. ‘Except I 
shall see in his hands the print of the nails, and put 
my finger into the print of the nails; and put my hand 
into his side, J will not believe,’’ declared this old- 
time zealot for tests. Jesus met him on his own 
ground, and gave him what he wanted. ‘Reach 
hither thy finger,’’ Jesus said, ‘‘and see my hands ; 
and reach hither thy hand, and put it into my side: 
and be not faithless, but believing.’” Thomas was 
convinced, and thereafter lined up on the right side. 

But there was a better way, and it is open to us. 
‘* Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have 
believed."’ 





Sin Not the Handmaid of Blessing 


One of the commonest and subtlest suggestions 
of the Devil, the Father of all iniquity, is that his 
specialty, sin, is often a stepping-stone to real good in 
the lives of God's children, He. even seeks to con- 
fuse the minds. of God's special representatives on 
this vital issue. Thus a minister in New York state 
writes ; 


You say in your issue of March 6, in Notes on Open Letters, 
‘Sin is never a blessing, zor a means to a blessing’ (italics 
mine). How do you reconcile that last statement with Gehe- 
sis 50: 20: ‘‘And as for you, ye meant evil against me ; dué 
God meant it for good.”’ 


Those words in Genesis were spoken by a man to 
his brothers when he was seeking to assure them of 
his own complete, unconditional, unreasonable and 
unreasoning forgiveness of their sin against him,— 
their contemptible, cowardly, murderous betrayal of 
himself and his interests. In his loving intensity of 
purpose to wipe out. the past and all that it contained, 
Joseph did what true forgiveness always does : he 
refused to recognize even the memory of any sin on 
his brothers’ part. When he suggested here, as he 
had said earlier (Gen. 45 : 5), that he did not want 
his brothers even to reproach themselves for any 
wrong-doing, he did not deceive them, nor ought his 
words to deceive us, into really supposing that it was 
well that they had given vent to their hatred against 
him. When a man once asked his dearest friend to 
forgive him for a cruel injustice he had done that 
friend, and the answer came, heartily and with a 
. smile, ‘‘I have nothing to forgive,’’ that answer, 
spoken in honest, unreasoning love, did not deceive 
the one who had committed the offense into suppos- 
ing that he had, after all, done nothing wrong ; but 
it did convince him that here was a forgiveness more 
overwhelming and self-forgetting than any he had 
ever known before in a human being. 

Joseph forgave in that sweeping way. God forgives 
in that same way. And as Joseph pointed out, God 
carries his forgiveness so far that he even enables us 
to accomplish good with the very materials or experi- 
ences that were part of our sin. But any good that, 
in God's loving mercy, we are permitted thus to work 
out, is always brought to pass im spite of our sin, 





never, NEVER, NEVER: by means of it. . No good ever 
came into the life of any child of God by the help. of 
God's. arch-enemy the Devil. No good thing ever 
came to pass in the midst of or. in connection with 
sin that could not have been brought to pass more 
effectively, abundantly, and blessedly without sin, 


Sin fights good at every step of the way. God. never 
uses sin ; he always and only overrules. it, brushes it 
aside, casts it from him in stern enmity, turns its 
power into impotence for the sake of his children ; 
but uses it never. God did not need the sin of Jo- 
seph’s brethren to get Joseph into Egypt for the sal- 
vation of both Egypt and Canaan. He could have 
brought that to pass without sin; he brought it to 
pass in spite of sin. God is constantly repeating the 
same miracle for us, of bringing good. into our lives 
in spite of the sin with which we try to crowd his 
good out. But he can turn that good into better as 
fast as we cease fighting against it with sin. 


ax 
A Hopeful Pessimist 


If a man really believes in the harmlessness of 
seeking to improve upon Christ's principles, it is well 
to have him frank and above-board in his convictions. 
Here is a well-known Massachusetts reader who might 
properly be called a hopeful pessimist : pessimist, 
because he believes that people must be appealed to 
on a low level ; and hopeful, because he is confident 
that every one else will come down to that grade of 
belief with himself. He writes : 


This matter of church fairs and suppers keeps coming to the 
front because it has never yet been settled right. It is amus- 
ing to see the attitude you take toward it; it's the only prob- 
lem you seem to be afraid to have the church and Sunday- 
school tackle. The lowest dens of infamy have orchestras ; 
but you don’t think that is any reason why there should not 
be an orchestra in the Sunday-school. - Athletic sports are 
often tainted with profanity, deception and gambling ; but you 
advocate athletics in connection with organized class work ; 
you don’t advocate allowing the Devil to monopolize these 

things. But when it comes to a little matter of trade, 
ike a church fair or supper, you seem to think that the peo- 
ple of God can never learn how to provide things honest in 
the sight of all men. But they can. I am a superannuated 
minister now,-but I have had some experience in these things 
in several country churches, where we needed a little more 
money after we had turned cur pockets pretty nearly inside out. 
We had fairs in which things were sold for reasonable prices, with 


Christ is always ready to: 





merchandise as the ‘‘ worth’’ of her money. 

Did Christ's ideal for the continuance of his work 
in the world seem to be that it should be supported 
by duying, or by giving? There is only one answer 
to be found in the Bi To. offer any other stand- 
ard than Christ's to a people who are ‘responsible for 
the conducting of a church is to degrade the people, 
the church, and Christianity. 

The difference between church barter and Sunday- 
school orchestras, or athletics as a part of the week- 
day life of a Sunday-school class, is that neither 
music nor athletics (both of which are ized in 
the Bible as having a proper place in life) interferes 
with, but both increase, the iency of a Sunday- 
school. Barter does not increase the giving power of 
a church, it diminishes it. It is a low-grade substi- 
tute for a high-grade duty that Christ laid upon us. 
Music and athletics are not offered as substitutes for 
any Christian duty. Church-barter is. It is dan- 
gerous business to try to substitute our ideas for God's. 

Where did the money come from that was ‘‘raised"’ 
by the fairs and suppers and festivals that this minis- 
ter tells about, when they needed a little more money 
after they had turned their pockets pretty nearly in- 
side out? Ont of those same pockets, They weren't 
quite..empty ; only pretty nearly so. There was 
enough left to buy strawberries with, and there was 
enough left to give outright if they had been appealed 
to on Christ. sown high ground instead of being per- 
suaded fo take. dower. gs by those who had not 
Christ s confidence in their dwn better nature. 

This is not theory ;, it is fact. that has. been. demon- 
strated so sweepingly and triumphantly, and so many 
times, by those who are willing to take God at his 
word instead of trying to improve upon his word, that 
the wonder is that theré are any workers in the King- 
dom whose faith is not yet equal to the strain. And 
to prove this, The Sunday School Times will publish 
in its-next issue a pageful of letters from pastors and 
workers who will tell some of their actual experiences 
in ‘‘ How We Raised Money Without Barter.’’ 

Massachusetts brother, .‘‘ You wait and see,”* 


bal 
The Daily Altar 


By the Rev. J. H. Jowett, M.A. 
April 12 to 18 


MoN.—Almighty God, the fountain of life and light, may 
my cup be filled to overflowing ! Let the dead parts of my 
spirit awake and sing thy praise. Let the dark places in my 
being be illumined with the light of thy presence. Let me 
burn and shine for thee. 


‘TUES.—Eternal God, I pray that I may more deeply rejoice 
in. thee. Take away from my life the things which cripple my 
song, and let my devotion be one of strong delight. Let the 
joy of the Lord be my stréngth. - 


WED.—Most gracious God, let thy grace make my soul 
beautiful, May ye my life to the reception of thy bounty ! 
Let me believe in thine infinite resources, and let me have 
faith in thy willingness to bestow them upon me. Let thy 
grace be my sufficiency. 

‘THurRS.—Holy Father, I pray that thou wouldst burn out 
my secret sins. Let them not lurk in forgotten places. Let 
thy consuming flame destroy them, and make me sweet and 
clean. . Let thy love kindle a fire in which all unholy things 
shall pass away. 

Fri.—Heavenly Father, in thy light I may see light. Let 
me not depend upon the expediencies and counsels of men, 
but may I seek the light divine! Help me to follow after 
thee that I may. have the light of life. Let thy life be the light 
of man. 

SaT.—Most gracious God, I thank thee that thou canst turn 
the desert into a garden, and therefore there is hope for me. 
Destroy the weeds in my garden, and plant it with the fruit- 
trees of thy Kingdom. Let there be no waste places in my 
soul, but may my being be beautiful with thy grace ! 

SuNn.—Holy God, thy righteousness is like the great moun- 
tains, In all my changing circumstances it pieadily endures. 
Help me not to lose sight of the hills when I have difficulties 
in the valley. Let me set my mind on things above, and in 
the upward vision may I find that difficulties pass away ! 
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LESSON FOR APRIL 18 (Acts 9 * 1-30) 


A BOY IN THE TARSUS GHETTO . 
Ne eey years after the humble carpenter's wife 


i her first-born in the manger of a Beth- _ 
leheim £4an (inn), an old aristocratic family of © 


Pharisees welcomed a baby boy into their ample home 
in the ghetto of Tarsus, the beautiful capital of the 
great Roman province, Cilicia. They were of the tribe 
of Benjamin, and gave the boy the name of their 
famous tribal ancestor, King Saul. The father was 
also a Roman citizen, and gave his young son in ad- 
dition the Roman name, Paulus. The family pos- 
sessed Tarsian citizenship as well, and must therefore 
have been sufficiently well-to-do to meet the property 
qualification for citizenship in Tarsus, As loyal 
Tarsians (Acts 21 : 39), they were probably somewhat 
influen by the distinguished university and gen- 
eral educational atmosphere of the city, even though 
cherishing conservative Pharisaic family traditiens 
(Acts 23 : 6). 

In the home this Pharisaic family, unlike many far 
from the fatherland, still spoke the Aramaic of Pal- 
estine as well as Greek (‘‘a Hebrew of Hebrews,’’ 
Phil. 3:5). And in accordance with Jewish thrift, 
Saul, like other boys of the ghetto, was taught a trade. 
He learned to cut and stitch the coarse canvas of the 
province into tents (Acts 18 : 3). 


A STUDENT IN THE HOLY CITY 


At the age of perhaps thirteen or fifteen, the lad 
left the brilliant city with the clear, beautiful river 
running through it and the fertile plains lying about 
‘it, and came to the rather bleak and waterless Judzean 
plateau of the fatherland. But he came to the city of 
his dreams, the Holy City! The sensitive, ‘high- 
strung lad wandered through the ‘beautiful white 
tharble cotonnades about Jehovah's House. He saw 
the sritoke rise from the ‘great ‘altar, heard’ the ‘silver 
trumpets of the priests calling to prayer, saw the 
richly robed temple officials, and kneeled’ with'the 
multitudes on the pavement at the hour of incense. 
He heard the great rabbis teach in the synagogues: 
The influénce of his family sectired for him a plate 
among the students of one of the most famous of 
them. With other ardent young Pharisees, he gave 
himself up in passionate devotion to the study of the 
law of Moses. ‘The dignified, appreciative patrons 
of budding rabbinic genius smiled upon the young 
Benjamite from Tarsus when they saw him outstrip- 
ping his fellow-students (Gal. 1: 14). 


A FIERCE DEFENDER OF THE LAW 


Probably Saul from time to time made long visits 
to the Tarsus home. On his return from one of these 
visits, ‘he found Jerusalem agitated over a strange re- 
ligious madness that had come upon some of its 
inhabitants. A deluded Messianic aspirant had 
gained a large ‘popular following. The fanatic had 
been a severe critic of the rabbis, and was himself 
reported to have been lax in the observance of the 
holy law. The men who were Saul's ideals of reli- 
gious propriety and orthodoxy had publicly declared 
Jesus to be in league with Satan. God had endorsed 
this declaration by openly cursing him,—Jesus had 
met ‘his death in naked shame on the accursed cross. 

His followers, however, instead of being dispersed 
by this catastrophe, pretended that God had raised him 
from the dead, and began industriously to organize a 
rapidly spreading Messianic movement in the name of 
Jesus. Many of the adherents of this new movement 
denied any lack of reverence for the law, but one of the 
most persuasive of their leaders, a man named Stephen, 
seemed surely to have asserted that Jesus would re- 
turn to destroy the temple and abrogate its sacred 
ritual, The supreme court of the nation promptly 
put him to death, and young Rabbi Saul, who had 
been prominent in securing his execution, began a 
most rigorous campaign of extermination throughout 
the city. Every day he was busily engaged in the 
synagogue courts passionately calling upon Nazarenes 
to curse Jesus or die (Acts 26: 11). When the move- 
ment seemed to be thoroughly demoralized in Jérusa- 
lem, Saul determined to visit the ghetto of every large 
city to which any of these renegade enemies of the 
law might have fied, and rid it of the Nazarene pest. 
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How many of us could give the chief events 
in Paul’s life, in order, from beginning to end ? 
_ It is.a fascinating, adventurous story ; but it is 
not easy to trace in the New Testament, for the 
mexpert Bible-reader. Here it is done for us 
in such masterly fashion that a single reading 
will give to that life an orderly vividness that 
it never had before. 
- You will not be satisfied with a single read- 
. ing. You will want to read this again and 
again during the year, Bible in hand to find the 
references for yourself. You will want to let 
your Sunday-school class share it with you. So 
The Sunday School Times has gotten up Dean 
Bosworth’s article in attractive pamphlet form, 
small enough to slip into your Bible, and dura- 
ble enough to stand constant usage. It will be 
mailed for 8 cents a copy; six or more, 6 cents 
each ; fifty or more, § cents each. 








THE TRANSFORMING INTERVIEW WITH JESUS 


The first city which Rabbi Saul proposed to visit 
was Damascus. But just before he reached the city, 
he had an experience that absolutely and perma- 
nently transformed him. He saw Jesus himself 
standing in glory unmistakably Messianic on the 
threshold of his soul, and heard his voice in homely 
Aramaic speech (Acts 26 : 14) resounding through all 
the inner chambers of his being. Jesus was indeed 
alive as the ‘Nazarenes had said, and was therefore 
God's Messiah, - To’ Rabbi Saul’s amazement, Jesus 
did’ not déStroy him on the spot, nor did he even 
blind -him for life, but he treated him with kindness, 
afd: in the days immediately following produced in 
him the conviction. that he was to be honored with 
important responsibility for the propagation of the 
Messianic movement. This filled the young rabbi 
with profound gratitude. He then and there became 
*¢ Jesus Christ's bond-slave,’’. Moreover, his experi- 
ence with Jesus turned out to be no temporary inter- 
view, but the beginning of a permanent sense of the 
Spiritual presence of Jesus, which he carried with him 
through all subsequent years. This initial interview 
with Jesus seems to have occurred a year or two after 
«the fleath of Jesus, —that is, in the year A. D. 30 or 31. 


AN EVANGELIST AMONG HIS COUNTRYMEN 


Rabbi Saul at once began to speak with enthusiasm 
for the Nazarenes to his countrymen in the Damascus 
synagogues, but soon withdrew into Arabia (Gal. 1 : 
17),—perhaps some portion of Arabia that was in the 
immediate vicinity of Damascus. He soon returned 
to Damascus from this short sojourn in Arabia, and 
three years after the interview with Jesus went back 
again to the Holy City (Gal. 1: 18). The purpose 
of this visit to Jerusalem was twofold. He wished to 
communicate with Peter, the leader of the Nazarenes 
(Gal. 1:18). He probably wished to describe to 
Peter his sense of appointment by Jesus to important 
responsibility in connection with the Messianic move- 
ment, and to come to some understanding with Peter 
about the discharge of this responsibility. Further- 
more, it seemed to him that he could, by the story of 
his Damascus experience, win the rabbis of Jerusalem 
to the new movement. In this latter expectation he 
was bitterly disappointed (Acts 22 : 17-20). After only 
two weeks (Gal. 1: 18), he was obliged to leave the 
city in order to avoid assassination (Acts 9:29). He 
went back to his friends in Tarsus. If his father was 
still living, the interview must have been a painful 
one. His father felt that the money spent on his 
son’s education had been far worse than wasted. 
Saul had disgraced the proud family, disappointed 
their love, and outraged their deepest religious con- 
victions. 

What the young Nazarene rabbi did in these next 
years is not clear. He evidently preached in Syria 
and Cilicia (Gal. 1: 21), and probably for ten or 
twelve years (A.D. 34-44). _ This preaching was 
mainly among Jews, for the author of Acts says noth- 
ing about Saul's connection with. Gentile evangeliza- 
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tion at this time, although the book of Acts purports 
to show how Gentile evangelization began. Saul’s 
own account of his life in the first chapter of Galatians 
is sometimes thought to indicate that he did begin 


extensive work among Gentiles immediately after the 


Damascus experience. The narrative in Galatians, 
however, is extremely condensed, and does not neces- 
sarily demand such an interpretation. Saul had 
learned in Damascus that he was to be connected with 
some general turning of the Gentile world to the Mes- 
sianic movement of Jesus, He would naturally have 
thought that the Gentile world would come into the 
Messianic movement as Jewish proselytes. The 
twelve apostles evidently thought that Jesus’ com- 
mand to disciple all nations (Matt. 28 : 19) would be 
fulfilled by making Jewish Christian proselytes of 
them, and they waited before beginning to obey the 
cominand for some general turning of Gentiles to Juda- 
ism, It would naturally have seemed to them that 
they could not urge Gentiles to become Jewish Chris- 
tian proselytes until the Jews themselves, as a nation, 
had identified themselves with Jesus’ Messianic move- 
ment. This was probably Saul’s view also. 

He doubtless often found in his synagogue audiences 
a little group of Gentiles who worshiped Jehovah with- 
out becoming Jewish proselytes. Perhaps he dis- 
covered that they were interested in his message about 
the Messianic kingdom of Jesus, and he may have 
encouraged them to think that they too could believe 
in Jesus. According to the author of Acts there were 
certain venturesome preachers who did just this in one 
great Syrian city, Antioch (Acts 11 : 19-21). Gentile 
Christians appear a little later in other parts of Syria 
and Cilicia (Acts 15 : 23), and they may have been 1 
by-product of Saul’s preaching, as .well’as of the 
preaching of these other men whom the author of Acts 
brings into prominence, and who probably preached 
in other cities than Antioch, But in the main, these 
years (A. D. 34-44) were spent among his own country- 
men, preaching in many synagogues and gradually 
making the readjustment in his Pharisaic theology 
necessitated by his new Christian viewpoint. Many 
of the hardships mentioned in-2 Corinthians 11 : 
24-27 may have been endured in this period. . He 
suffered shipwreck on some coasting vessel (v. 25). 
He was slowly acquiring the experience that fitted him 
for twenty years of action to follow, more vital and 
far-reaching in its influence upon the life of the world 
than has been the action of any man who has lived 
since. 

THE APOSTLE TO THE GENTILE WORLD 

These years of preparatory evangelization termin- 
ated in a year of rich experience with the large church 
in Antioch (Acts 11 ; 25, 26), whose membership in- 
cluded both Christian Jews and a considerable num- 
ber of Christian Gentiles who, though not Jewish 
proselytes, had been regular attendants upon the 
Jewish synagogue before they ever heard of Chris- 
tianity. From this church as a new center, Saul began 
his great work as an apostle to the Gentile world. 

in the Roman Province Galatia.—A company of 
Antioch brothers stood on the wharf and waved fare- 
well to Saul and Barnabas, and the latter's young 
kinsman, John Mark of Jerusalem. The travelers 
preached their way through the Jewish communities 
of the lumber camps and mining towns of Cyprus, the 
old island home of Barnabas (Acts 4 : 36) and the 
scene of some previous Christian preaching (Acts 11 : 
20). After an exciting experience with a Roman 
procurator, they sailed across to the mainland (Acts 
13: 4-13). There Paul found his health breaking, 
but rather than return to Antioch he determined to 
search for more healthful surroundings in the high- 
lands of South Galatia (Gal. 4: 13). John Mark, who 
perhaps shared the prejudice of the Jerusalem Chris- 
tians against Paul (Acts 9 : 26), and also resented the 
increasing leadership of Paul in a group of which 
his honored kinsman Barnabas seemed to him to be 
rightful leader, was not in a mood to follow a sick 
man on any wild chase after health through. the 
brigand-infested passes and swollen streams of the 
Taurus mountains. He consequently returned to 
Jerusalem. 

In four great cities of South Galatia, and their out- 
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lying districts, Paul and Barnabas established Chris- 
-tian churches. At first they preached-only to Jews 


es nasiny? sR rye pag ewnety 
gogue, as they had learned to do in Syria. But 


in South Galatia, as Professor Ramsay has shown, the 
author of Acts-represents Paul.and Barnabas to have 
discovered that any Gentile without previous con- 
nection with the sy and without expectation of 
future connection with it, could nevertheless become 
a Christian (Acts 13 : 44-49). This work in Galatia 
‘ probably occurred between the years A.D. 45 and 49. 

Rumors of the radical step taken by Paul and 
Barnabas greatly disturbed an ultra conservative 
minority in the Jerusalem church, They raised the 
cry: ‘‘The Messiah's Kingdom for the Messiah's 
People !'' and started out forthwith on a campaign to 
convince all Gentile Christians that their Christian 
hope was vain unless by circumcision they were in- 
corporated into the y of the Messiah's people 
(Acts 15:1, 2) This determined band of narrow- 
minded enthusiasts was stopped by Paul and Barna- 
bas at Antioch on the Orontes, and was persuaded to 
submit the matter to the leading Nazarenes to be as- 
sembled in Jerusalem for its consideration. This 
Jerusaleni meeting, held probably in the year A. D. 48 
or 49, declared decisively against the contention of this 
minority (Acts 15 : 22-29). They seem to have left 
it uncertain, however, whether uncircumcised Gentile 
Christians might not be better Christians if they should 
be circumcised, and whether uncircumcised Gentile 
Christians could expect to enjoy free social intercourse 
with Jewish Christians, The first of these uncertain- 
ties led, in South Galatia, to the situation discussed in 
the Epistle to the Galatians, and the second to the 
misunderstanding and severe reproaches alluded to in 
Galatians 2 : 11-14. 

dn the Roman Provinces Macedonia and Achaia. 
—During a period of between two and three years 
following the Jerusalem Council alluded to above, 
Paul, assisted part of the time at least by Luke, Silas, 
and Timothy, carried on extensive operations among 
the Gentiles ‘of Macedonia and Achaia (Acts 16-18). 
He selected strategically located cities. 
his work began naturally in the ghetto, where a pre- 
pated audience always awaited him, but it soon dis- 
connected itself fram the synagogue. In Philippi he 
gathered a group. of Christians, small but always 
peculiarly sympathetic with hin’ and his ‘needs (Phil. 
1 3'3-5; 2 3123 4 : 15-88) <A larger group was 
formed in the great commercial center, Thessalonica, 
which quickly, became. famous all through the Levant 
and beyond (1 Thess. 1:8). Paul was driven out of 
this: city. by its officials before his work was done, and 
slipped away to the quiet town of Berea, hoping soon 
to have opportunity to return to Thessalonica and 
complete his work, but ‘‘Satan hindered’’ him 
(1 Théss. 2:17, 18), Driven out from Berea by 
plots of assassination, he spent afew weeks in Athens, 
preaching in the ghetto and debating with the uni- 
versity professors and students in the agora, but with 
little result (Acts 17 : 17, 18, 32-34). From the uni- 
versity city he went on to the commercial metropolis, 
Corinth, He came to the great city with many mis- 
givings, especially after his comparative failure in the 
university town ( Cor. 2: 1-3). He had reason to 
feel misgivings, for it was the most difficult piece of 
work he ever attempted. Once in its course his mag- 
nificent courage failed him. He was about to leave 
the city, fearing assassination or lynching, but his 
Lord made him stay (Acts 18:9, 10), and finally he 
won here his chief apostolic triumph. 

During this period he wrote from Corinth his two 
letters to the Thessalonian Christians, and at the close 
of the period, from the home church in Syrian Anti- 
och, his indignant but tender letter to the Galatian 
churches (unless indeed this letter was written in 
Athens or Corinth, before those to the Thessalonians). 

In. the Roman Province Asia. Paul had long 
planned to werk in Asia, but had not felt that God 
was ready to send him there (Acts 16:6). Now for 
about three years (Acts 20 : 31), perhaps from A. D. 
52 to §5, Paul conducted a campaign with Ephesus 
as his headquarters, which affected the life of the en- 
tire province (Acts 19:10). During this period the 
headstrong church in Corinth, Paul's perplexity as 
well as his pride, made him perhaps the most serious 
trouble of his life. This trouble may have had some- 
thing to do with producing the attack of illness, from 
which for a time he had no hope of recovering (2 Cor. 
1 ; 8-10). Pharisaic Christians, presumably from 
Jerusalem, and one especially offensive man in par- 
ticular (2 Cor. 11 : 4), appeared in Corinth, and 
nearly persuaded the church to disown all connection 
with Paul. From Paul's letters to. the Corinthians, 
one written from Ephesus and the other from Mace- 
donia, it seems that Paul sent several messengers 


‘ dragged on finally through five long years. 
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to Corinth, and made one flying visit himself, He, 


Of more eet By his messenger, Timothy, was griev- 


a a pe some member ofthe church, and 
for a the church sympathized with the offender. 
oS ee ee es which for a time he 
repress writing, the last four «chapters 
of our 2 Corinthians are perhaps a portion,’ brought 
them to terms (2 Cor. 7 : §-12 ; 2 : 5-10). 

The winter succeeding this vigorous correspondence 
Paul spentin Corinth (Acts 20: 2, 3). From aletter writ-_ 
ten to the Christians in Rome at the end of this winter in 
Corinth, it appears that Paul planned next to estab- 
lish a mission in Spain, and hoped to use the Roman 
church as a base of supplies. Also during all this 
general period of his work money was being collected 
in all the Gentile churches from Galatia (1 Cor. 16 : 1) 
westward, as a conciliatory gift to the vowish Chris- 
tians in Jerusalem. Paul hoped by means of this 
expression of good will to bind the Jewish and Gen- 
tile churches together before he this part of the 
world. If he could only be so fortunate as to see this 
result secured, he could with good courage undertake 
on the western edge of the world to finish his apos- 
tolic commission to the Gentiles of the Empire, and 
so be ready for his Lord’s return (Rom. 15 : 18-33). 

| THE PRISONER OF JESUS CHRIST 

Just at this critical period, when every ounce. of 
energy and every minute of time seemed needed for 
this last and crowning work of his life, Paul suddenly 
found himself in prison, This was no new experience, 
for hehad been ia prisons oft, but this imprisonment 
It began 
in.the Roman barracks of Jerusalem, near.which he 
was rescued by Roman soldiers from the Jewish mob 
that was savagely pounding him to death in the street. 
The imprisonment continued for two years in Cesarea, 
included a. perilous voyage to Italy with shipwreck, 
and two years more in Rome waiting for the decision 
of the Emperor, to whom he had, as a Roman citizen, 
made appeal. 

The reason for his countrymen’s hatred of him was 
his old insistence that Gentiles need not ome Jews : 
in order to become Christians. “The acceptance ‘of - 
Jesus’ Messiahship had ceased to.-be a\mortal sip .in | 
the- eyes of orthodox Jews. They were even feady | 
gladly to tolerate Christianity if, by requiging circums | 
cision of its Gentile converts, -it-would,.allow itself_to , 
serve as a feeder for Judaism (Gal.-5-f1; 6“r 12)" 
But this,.perversion of Christianity Pauk.unconipfe- , 
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misingly resisted. He would “not ‘slew’ Caristiaaity 


to degenerate into a Jewish sect. He saw in it a 
tdiappeneyl poubieiason. anit why Jodafeen net 
itself bes merged. re &: ” spr 


-Fhese dreary years 
the least fruitful in 


in prison were, nevertheless, not 
. as fruitful pel ong his 

ouse, through his lieutenants and his letters, 
effectively inspired Christians all over the empire 
to be true to Jesus Christ (Eph. 4:1; Col. 4: 18) 
His literary productions in this iod have vastly 
enriched the religious thought et the world. They 
consist of four letters, two to the Christians of Philippi 
and Colosse, the so called Epistle to the Ephesians, 
and the beautiful personal note to Philemon. 


THE END 


How Paul's life ended the New Testament does not 
tell. ‘The book of Acts does not give the result of 
his appeal to Cesar, but leaves him in the city of 
Rome after two years of imprisonment, during which 
time he had been ‘* teaching the things of the Lord 


Jesus’’ with all his life-long ‘‘boldness’’ (Acts 28; : 


30, 31).' No date in the life of Paul can be estab- 
lished with unquestioned exactness. Quite possibly 
these two years in Rome were 59-61. (So Turner in 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, or A.D. 60-62, 
Ramsay.) There is some reason for supposing ‘that 
these two years of prison life ended with Paul's re- 
lease, and -were followed by another period of mis- 
sionary activity in which the East was revisited, ac- 
cording to the expectation expressed in Philippians 
and Philemon (Phil. 2-: 23, 24; Philemon 22), and 
the Spanish mission established. To this - period 
would then be assigned the letter to Titus and the 
first of ‘the two to Timothy. On this hypothesis Paul 
was arrested and brought to Rome as a prisoner a 
second time, during which imprisonment the second 
letter to Timothy was written, shortly before his death, 
In the year 64 or 65, after the great fire in Rome (by 
another reckoning. in. the year 67), he who for inary 


years had ‘‘died daily’’ found himself finally facing | 


a Roman headsman. The most famous Roman citi- 
zen who ever lived was about to die, sentenced by the 
most infamous of Rome's émperors. But something 
of far more profound: significance was. about to hap- 
pen. The great apostle of Jesus Christ was about to 


pass into.the unseen.world, and .make devautly..trie. 


umphant: report:to his Lord: -: 
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If I Were . 





By a Minister 


Workingman 








Did that workingman who wrote in last week’s issue of the Times, on “If I Were a Minister,’ say 

some things to make the minister think? Thinking is possible and profitable on both sides ; here 

is a minister who knows how to say things that the workingman needs to think about,—and that 
every manly, honest workingman (and he is in the big majority) will be glad to think about. 


DO not even suggest that I am already a working- 
man,.for fear of bringing upon my brethren in 
the ministry, 2s well as upon myself, the odium 

which attaches to those who are not producers. For 
if I felt that it were necessary to defend my position 
as a ‘*workingman,’’ I should be forced to believe 
that ministers, as a class, have failed to impress upon 
the world the fact that they are laborers, even though 
they do not produce cabbage-heads and machines. 
When I shall speak of workingmen, therefore, I shall 
have in mind the artisan and the day-laborer, who 
work mostly with their hands, but increasingly with 
their brains also. 

If I were a workingi.ian, I should feel proud of the 
distinction which the manual laborer enjoys in this 
country. As a citizen and as a man, the workingman 
is: given his rightful place ‘in this’ great democracy. 
He is in the majority, and he has it in his own power 
to make the country just what he thinks it should be. 
If he doesn’t make it that, he has no one to blame 
but himself. Certainly no other ‘‘class’’ is in power 
which could keep him from :coming to his own. 

Were I a workingman, I would become a member 
of the trades union, so that I could-not only raise the 
standard of my own living, but that of others who are 
unable to fight their industrial battles. But I believe 
that I would have no right to expect the church to 
take sides with the trades union, as such, because 
there is a very. honest difference of opinion among 
earnest men as.to: certain features of trades ‘union 
principle and practise. The church could no more 


endorse the trades union than it could endorse the 
employers’ associations, because the church is com- 
posed of all classes of men, union and non-union, 
organized employers and unorganized. Yet in the 
matter of helping the union make a fight against spe- 
cific’ evils, such as child-labor, for instance, concern- 
ing which there can be no difference of opinion among 
right-thinking men, there would be noquestion in my 
mind as to what I should expect the attitude of the 
church to be. If I were a workingman, union or 
non-union, I would be greatly disappointed if the 
church failed to declare itself after Christ himself has 
spoken so definitely on this subject. 

I would go to the church if I were a workingman. 
And if the church were not all that it should be, 
I would try to do my share in making it what it 
ought to be. I think that I should not judge the 
church by the worst that! might be said about it, but 
by the best. The church has unquestionably made 
many mistakes, but the workingmen in the church 
have helped make them. - It is because the church is 
made up of such poor specimens of humanity as even 
the best of us are that it has fallen so far short of 
what Christ wants it to be.» Yes, I would go to church, 
not only for my own sake, but for the sake of my wife 
and my children. It would be hardly a;square deal 
to leave to my wife all of the responsibility of giving 
our children their religious training. Neither do I 
consider it» fair to leave it all to the teacher in the 
Sunday-school. And as I must bear a distinct and 

(Continued on pages85, second column) 
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LESSON. FOR APRIL 18 (Acts 9: 1-30) 














By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 
Getting Started in Class 


HAT great men have re fa you ever seen in 
your life? (Draw out the class, and get your 
own impressions of their ideas of greatness.) 

Did you ever hear of a man named Paul? Was he 
t, or not? Why? Apart from in lesson, 
ow much do you sso about Paul? (Note all the 
correct facts given by your class,—but most classes 
will be able to give very little.) Would you like to 
know him better,—know him intimately ? He had an 
exciting life, Su we set out now to know Paul's 
life from’ beginn to end, before we get through 
this year, so well we can never forget it. 
There were three secrets of Paul’s greatness, and 
I want you to discover them all to-day, if you can. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


A choice of two admirable ways of getting your 
class right into the facts of the lesson may be found 
in two of this week’s lesson articles in the Times. 
One is that of painting a series of pictures, as Miss 
Slattery’s girls did it (paragraph two and following). 
The other is the systematic plan for writing Paul's 
biography which 
wor out (second and third paragraphs). You can 
use both of these, if desired, starting with the biog- 
raphy-writing, afterward filling your picture poy & 

n preparation for the teaching, the teacher will do 
well to read carefully, at home, the three separate 
accounts of the lesson incident, as cited in Professor 
Riddle’s first par ph. On points of fact, ‘‘ Your 
Lesson Questions Answered ” will “3 

Up to the time of this lesson, had Saul amounted 


to much ?.. Did he seem to have any special ability. 


or special prominence?. See what your class thi 

as to this ; and then make it very plain to them that 
Saul -had shown remarkable ability and had. had 
great prominence. The facts ge in Professor 
Rantisay’s first and last. paragraphs‘will hélp you to 


do this, also Président Sanders’ first two paragraphs. | 


Why did he Ke to Damascus? (Ramsay, first two 
paragraphs.). That he was to arrest women as well 
as men shows the new element that Christianity was 
bringing into the Oriental religious idea (Mackie, 2). 

Was Saul in the slightest doubt or uncertainty as 
to the righteousness of his persecution? Before an- 
swering too quickly, note President Sanders’ sugges- 
tive comment, in his second paragraph. And then 
camé the sudden, bewildering vision that meant 
conversion. What is conversion? It is a very sim- 
ee thing, and we’ve got to do it for ourselves. Miss 

lattery has a good working definition of it in her 
fifth paragraph, It is not a matter of education, 
either, as Mr. Foster. shows in his fifth paragraph. 
To ** be converted” is better translated now, in the 
Revision of Matthew 18 : 3, simply ‘‘turn.” Any 
one can do that who will.. And God always stands 
ready to supply the needed will. 

Following the wonderful experience on the way to 
Damascus, and in the city, at Ananias’ hands, what 
then? Saul had come toa full stop, he had right-about- 
faced, and now he marched, in exactly the opposite 
direction. His doing this had exciting and danger- 
ous results, as verses 20-30 show. 

So Paul became a greater man for Christ than he 
had ever been against him,—and he had been a 
mighty power against him. Have we discovered 
those three secrets of Paul’s greatness ? 

First, he worked Aard at whatever he did,—des- 

rately hard. There was nothing lukewarm about 

aul, before or after he was a Christian. God him- 
self cannot do much with a lukewarm boy or giri. 
There is some pretty strong language about such 
people in Revelation 3: 15, 16. 

Second, he had a call from Christ, to serve him. 

Third, he obeyed that call, and spent the rest of 
his life in doing all that Christ had called him to do. 

Notice that neither of the first two points, alone or 
together, would have made Paul the great man that 
he became, It was not the vision that made him 
great; it was what he did with the vision. 

Probably every one in this class has had just as 
clear a vision of Christ, and call froth Christ, as Paul 
had. But that is not enough. What are you going 
to do with it ? 

For next Sunday's lesson.—Ask the class to be 
thinking up, during the week, the best answer to the 
question, ‘* What is a Christian?” In addition, let 
each member ask this question of as many different 
persons as possible before Sunday, April 25, writing 
down the various answers that are given, and then 
bring them intoclass. See that all sorts of persons are 
asked, young and old, Christian and non-Christian. 


’ named An-a-ni’as coming 


boys in Mr. Foster's class. 
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‘LESSON 3. APRIL 18. THE CONVERSION OF SAUL 


Acts 9: 1-30. Commit verses 15, 16 


Golden Text: He fell upon the earth, and heard a voice saying unto him, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me ?—Act: 9: 4 


1. But Saul, yet breathing threatening and slaughter against 
the di les ef the Lord, went unto the high priest, 2 and 
asked of him letters to Damascus unto the synagogues, that if 
he found an tt wére of the Way, whether men or women, 
he might bring them bound to Jerusalem, g And as he jour- 
neyed, it came to pass that he drew nigh unto Damascus : and 
suddenly there shone round about him a light out of heaven : 
4 and he fell upon the earth, and heard a voice saying unto 
him, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? 5 And he said, 
Who art thou, Lord? And he said, I am Jesus whom thou 
persecutest : 6 but rise, and enter into the city, and it shall be 
told thee what thou must do. 7 And the men that journeyed 
with him stood hless, hearing the ! voice, but beholding 
noman. 8 “i ul arose ape ae ay oo tee, 
were opened, he saw nothing ; they m an 
and t him into Damascus. 9 And he was three days 
without t, and did neither eat nor drink. 

10 Now there was a certain disciple at Damascus, named 
An-a-ni’as ; and the Lord said unto him ina vision, An-a-ni’as. 
And he said, Behold, | am here, Lord. 1x And the Lord said 
unto him, Arise, and go to the street which is called Straight, 
and inquire in the house of Judas for one named Saul, a man 
of Tarsus: for behold, eed ay 3 12 and he hath seen a man 

n, and laying his hands on him, that 
he might receive his sight. 13 But An-a-ni’as answered, Lord, 
I have-heard from many of this man, how much evil he did to 
thy saints at Jerusalem : “4 and here he hath authority from 
the chief priests to bind all that call upon thy name, 15 But 
the Lord said unto him, Go thy way : for he is a * chosen ves- 
sel unto me, to bear my name the Gentiles and kings, 
and the children of Israel: 16 for I will show him how many 
things he must suffer for my name’s sake. _17 And An-a-ni’as 
departed, and entered into the house ; and laying his hands on 
him said, Brother Saul, the Lord, even Jesus, who appeared 
unto thee in the way which thou camest, hath sent me, that 
thou mayest receive thy sight, and be filled with the Holy 
Spirit. 18 And straightway there fell from his eyes as it were 
scales, and he received his sight ; and he arose and was bap- 
tized ; 19 and he took food and was strengthened. 

Or, sound *% Gr. vessel of election 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


The Editor would lite to know how many readers find this section 
of “ Lesson Questions Answered” useful. Would the teacher's 
need be just as well served if these questions were omitted, but the 
information to which they refer given, as usual, in the various les 
son articles in the Times,—chiefly by Professors Riddle and Ram- 
say? A postal-card reply Srom readers will-be appreciated. 





Verse 1.—What do we know of Saul previous to this 
time? Why did he hate the disciples ? (Riddle ; Ramsay, 
first and last paragraphs ; Sanders, 1, 2). 

Verse 2.—Had the high priest a legal right to grant 
Saul’s request? Was there a special reason for selecting 
Damascus as a place of persecution? How far was it 
from Jerusalem? (Riddle, second paragraph, and on v. 2 ; 
Ramsay, 1, 2.) 

Verse 3.—By what method and route did Saul probably 
make this journey ? (Riddle ; Ramsay, 3.) 

Verse 5.—-Why did Saul address the voice he heard as 
** Lord ’’ 2? (Riddle.) 

Verse 11.—What Judas was this? Is there any signifi- 
cance in the name of the street which was called ‘‘ Straight ’’? 
Where was Tarsus, and what is known about it? (Riddle, 
second paragraph, and on v. 11; Mackie, 3.) 

Verse 17.—How did Ananias learn of this experience of 
Saul’s? Was ‘* Brother ’’ a customary mode of address? 
How did Ananias know that the gift of the Holy Spirit was 
to accompany that of sight ? (Riddle. ) 

Verse 19.—Is anything known as to who the disciples 
at Damascus were ? (Riddle.) 

Verse 24.—Was the plot to kill Saul a legal or an illegal 
one? (Riddle.) 

Verse 25.—Explain ‘‘ through the wall ’’ (Riddle). 

Verse 27..What is known about Barnabas? How did 
he know about the conversion incident ? (Riddle.) 

Verse 29.—What dispute did he -have with the Grecian 


‘Jews? (Riddle, ) 
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The Lesson’s Bible Dictionary 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


HE conversion of Saul is narrated three times in 
this book: here, and by Paul himself in chap- 
ters 22 : 3-16; 26: 9-18, and. it is alluded to sev- 

eral times in the Pauline Epistles. 

Places.— Jerusalem. Damascus, the most ancient 
city still existing, a hundred and thirty-three miles, 
east of north, from Jerusalem. Under the Roman 
wer from 64 B.C., it fell into the hands of Aretas, 
ng of Arabia, in A.D. 37, after a war with Herod 
Antipas (comp. 2 Cor. 11:32). The street called 
Maan was premeity the main thoroughfare, 
now called Sutany,—that is, Queen. Tarsus, capital 
of Cilicia, and birthplace of Saul, was ‘‘ no mean city.” 
Josephus regards it as ‘‘ Tharshish ” of the Old Tes- 
tament. It was made a ‘free city” by the Emperor 
Augustus, and was celebrated for commerce and cul- 


tivation. Cilicia was the region along the north-' 


eastern shore of the Mediterranean. 

Time.—It is here held that the date of the conver- 
sion of Saul was A.D. 37; possibly a year or two 
earlier. To place it before A.D. 35 conflicts with the 
reference to Aretas in 2 Corinthians 11 : 32; also 
leaves too little time for the development of the 
church at Jerusalem, narrated in chapters 2-7. More- 
over, in view of the ‘‘ fourteen years" mentioned in 
Gal. 2 : 1, the advocates of the very early date seek to 
identify the visit of Barnabas and Saul to Jerusalem 
with alms with that narrated in Gal. 2: 1-10, a view 
beset with difficulties (see on next lesson), 


Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verse 1.—But Saul, yet breathing threatening 
and slaughter : Theconnection is with chapter 8 : 3. 
Saul, a native of Tarsus, appears first in this history, 
at the stoning of Stephen. e had been brought up 
at the feet of Gamaliel (chap. 22: 3)in Jerusalem, 
was a Pharisee, whose 
tions (Gal. 1 : 14) made him hate the disciples. He 
was a Hellenist by birth, a Pharisee in religion, and 
yet. a Roman citizen ape ge 16 : 37; 22: 25);. the 
word ‘‘ vote,” in chapter 26: 10, may imply that he 
was at this time a member of the Sanhedrin. — The 
high priest: Possibly Annas, deposed in A: D. 37. 

Verse 2.—Zo Damascus unto the synagogues: 
The rulers of the synagogues would recognize the 
authority of the high priest. 

Verse 3.—As he journeyed: Probably on foot. 

Verse 5.— Who art thou, Lord? Spoken in rever- 
ence, probably with some thought that it was Jesus, 
who then declares himself.—The Authorized Version 
inserts several clauses here, which are found in no 
Greek manuscripts, but taken from the Latin Vulgate; 
most of them borrowed from the other accounts. 

Verses 10, 11.—Ananias,.. Judas: Both other- 
wise unknown. 

Verse 17.—Brother Saud: A not uncommon form 
of address; here Ananias speaks to Saul, first as a 
brother Jew, and also, as foretold, a brother disciple 
of Jesus. That Saul was to be filled with the Holy 
Spirit is implied in verses 15, 16. Ananias had prob- 
ably been told at the game time of what had occurred 
on the way to Damascus. 

Verse 19.— The disciples that were at Damascus: 
Evidently there were a number of believers there, but 
none is named except Ananias.—According to Gala- 
tians 1: 17, 18, Saul withdrew to Arabia, returning to 
Damascus; the ‘*many days” (v. 23) cover a period 
of ** three years” (probably parts of three years) be- 
fore his return to Somktete 

Verse 24.—They watched the gates also: The 
hostile Jews did this, but ‘* also” suggests that this 
was in addition to the effort of the governor (ethnarch) 
to take Saul (2 Cor. 11: 32). The official proceeding 
was doubtless instigated by the plotting Jews. 

Verse 25.—Zhrough the watts In 2 Corinthians 
“through a window” is inserted. This may have 
been a window in the wall, or in a house on the wall. 
A window in the wall is still shown at Damascus. 

Verse 27.— Barnabas took him : Barnabas, a Levite, 
a native of Cyprus, had given up his property (chap. 
4: 36, 37). Cyprus was not far from Tarsus, he 
may have known Saul before this time. Saul prob- 
ably told him of the appearance on the way to 
Damascus, and he believed the story. 

Verse 28.—And he was with them: For *‘ fifteeu 
days” ‘‘to become acquainted with Cephas” (Gal 
1:18). In chapter 22: 17-21, there is an account of a 
trance in the temple at this period. 

Verse 29.— Disputed against the Grecian Jews: 
As Saul was himself a Grecian Jew, he naturally 
came into contact and conflict with this class, over 
the person and gospel of Jesus. 
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The Conversion of Saul 
By Sir William M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 


AUL of Tarsus appears first in the scene of Ste- 
phen’s death, as a man of active age (not strictly 

a young man), taking a leading per in that 
terrible scene, He was already a man of influence in 
erusalem, marked out as a leader by his intense and 
evouring enthusiasm, especially where something 


pier asap tel pang near ue to be done. The 
- stoning of Stephen, gh stoning was permitted by 
the Jewish law in cases of exce and gross im- 


piety, was dangerous to the trators as bei 


contrary to Roman law. This disgraceful act, an 
the even more d ‘ul ution which followed 
(more disgraceful use more cold-blooded and long- 


drawn-out), were performed under the superintend- 
ence of Saul. He made havoc of the church for some 
time, during which occurred the first stage of Philip’s 
mission in Samaria and the coast-towns. 
Roman law, the tion must stop short of the 
death penalty. Though occasionally some exceptional 
act of jews religious frenzy, such as Stephen's mur- 
der, might be winked at, yet the govertiment would 
not permit such acts to become ha Saul, there- 
fore, having done all that was possible in Jerusalem, 
looked for a new field of action. : 

He fixed his eyes on the great city of Damascus, 
which was outside the sphere of Roman law, and gov- 
erned pore? + by the barbarian king.of Arabia. In 
such a city the close-knit fraternity of the Jews was 
racapsee to exercise its own religious law more freely 
and fully. 
and sealdteined their worship in several syna es. 
Saul, either hearing or suspecting that the faith had 
spread thither, sought a 
high priests and the Council, or Sanhedrin (22: 5), 
to the rulers of the syna; 
missioning him to seize all Christians and bring them 
to Jerusalem. It is evident that the rulers of the Jews 
in Jerusalem exercised religious authority over the 
Jews abroad. 

Saul's journey to Damascus would naturally be 
made by the direct road, called ‘‘the Way of the 
Sea” (that is, the Sea of Galilee), crossing the Jordan 
by the * bridge of Jacob's Daughters" (as it is now 
called), a few miles above that sea. Modern travel- 
ers from Jerusalem to Damascus usually make a 
detour in order to see the sources of the Jordan and 
the waters of Merom. The old tradition places the 
scene of the following remarkable event at Kaukab, 
where the ‘* Way, of the Sea" cfosses a very slight 
ridge about twelve miles south of. Damascus. Here 
the first view of Damascus: burst on the persecutor’s 
sight; ‘‘and suddenly there shone round about him 
a light out of heaven.” . Lecas 

In sogeee to the vision, attention may specially be 
directed to the following points: 

1. Saul both heard and saw the Lord. He lays 
most stress in his letter to the Corinthians on the fact 
that he had seen him. He had no doubt as to this. 
He had seen, and he knew that Jesus, whom he had 
thought dead, was living and was Lord, This pro- 
found and unhesitating conviction that Jesus was 
living is most easily explained, if Saul had seen him 
in his earthly life. ence, like the apostles, Saul 
was a witness that Jesus was not dead, but risen. 

2. That the vision was real, Saul could not doubt. 
It was the most real event in his life. It changed 
his whole life. It has altered the course of all his- 
tory, and affected the entire world. The full com- 
pee ension of this great and marvelous event is 

undamental in the Christian life. ‘The more one 
ponders over it, and the better one understands it, 
the more real is one’s grasp Of the true nature of 
religion and the true-relation between God and man. 

3. There was no apparent preparation in Saul’s 
recent life for his change of character. He was rev- 
eling in the full course of persecution. He was firmly 
—— that Jesus had been an impostor, and that 

or himself the one right work was to punish all who 

believed in Jesus, and to eradicate and destroy that 
belief.. When. he was at the height of his fanatical 
resolve, he was suddenly stopped and turned into 
another path by the heayenly vision. 

4. Yet there was in Saul's past life a real prepara- 
tion for his vision and his newcareer. In later medi- 
tation he recognized that. his whole life had been a 
preparation, and that already before his birth the 
preparation, had begun in the circumstances and 
situation of his family. He was born to be the 
apostle of the Gentiles. He had been brought up 
from infancy in the Greek city of Tarsus as at once 
a citizen of that city and also a burgess of the im- 
perial city of Rome. He had been trained to a far 
wider outlook on the world than the people of Jerusa- 
lem could attain to. He knew from inside the pagan 
world its needs, its desires, its religious longings, its 
weaknesses, and its crimes. He could appreciate 
the universality of the Saviour's life and message to 
the world in a more complete way than any of the 
Palestinian Christians. e had for the time been 
forced into alliance with the persecuting Jews of 
or by the common hatred which he and they 
elt for the Jesus whom he misunderstood; but that 
alliance could not have been permanent. Saul was 
too wide and too bold in his views to remain a mere 
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A large body of Jews had settled there, . 


obtained letters from the . 


ues in Damascus, com- 
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Pharisee. True comprehension of Jesus was needed 
to sigan Saul’s character. This com could 
not be attained until he had been bused of the 
belief that Jesus was dead. The Lord revealed him- 
self to him at the proper moment, and broke the bar- 
rier that was venting the completion of Saul’s 
education for the purpose of his life. 

ABERDEEN University, ScoTLaND. 


. 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


F HE found any that were of the Way (v. 2). 
| In Aisle an equivalent aoe meaning road or 
ath is in common use in the sense of a religious 
creed. The figure is formed from the fact that a path 
leads off in a ized manner toward a definite 
terminus, Similarly we of evangelistic ten- 
dencies, church lines, the Christian walk. 
Whether men or women (vy. 2). A new Oriental 
note is struck here by the reference to women as per- 


sonally responsible war ny Mytyr men for their religious. 


belief. In the east this is usually re, ed as iden- 
tical with that of their male relatives and under their 
control. In the Jewish prayer-book one of the daily 
thanksgivings is, Lord, / thank Thee that thou hast 
nol made me a woman, and in smaller print, for — 
woman who can read the. Hebrew, there is added, 
Lord, I thank Thee that Thou hast made me what 
/ am. None have 
being thankful that Christ came into the world, and 
in innumerable ways have they shown their gratitude. 
The street which is called Straight (v..11.) In 
Eastern towns, streets are usually designated ‘by the 
work that is done in them, Blacksmith street, Grocer 
street, Grain street, Timber street, etc. Houses have 
no numbers or special titles; it could only be said of 
Simon the tanner’s house that it was ‘* by the sea side,” 
The street in which Judas lived in Damascus owed 
its name to its appearance of straightness in com- 
parison with the narrow winding lanes that inter- 
sected the rest of the city. The boundary wall of 
the town where that street ended is still preserved. 
The arches of the wall gates are now filled up with 
masonry and. show that the street must have con- 
sisted originally of a broad paved chariot-way, with 
a double colonnade of granite pillars behind which on 
each side there was a foot-walk. One of these side 
pavements for passengers now constitutes the main 
street of the present Damascus. It Was probably 
made by imperial order, cutting without. com 
tion through private» houses and property: Such a 
street formed the agura or business center of a Greco- 
Roman city. .The. street called. Straight was the 
Broadway of Damascus, 
Beyrout, SYRIA. : 
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The Miracle of Conversion 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


HE miracle of Saul’s conversion is not unique in 
history. Exact details of his experience have 
not been repeated, but the same result has been 

brought about times without number. This is the 
perpetual evidence of the truth of Christianity. No 
other religion is marked by this repeated miracle of 
conversion. Booddhists, Confucianists, and Moslems 
are born into their faiths and are educated into their 
religion. Only in rare instances are outsiders con- 
verted to their creeds, and among themselves con- 
version is practically an unknown phenemenon. The 
Christian religion is different ; ar, owe is a mat- 
ter of personal surrender to Jesus Christ as Lord and 
Saviour. ‘This Way, by which Paul entered, is the 
one open to all ages and classes; young and old, rich 
and poor, Jew and Gentile. 

Conversion is always a miracle, for it is always 
wrought by the power of God ; but it is not always 
brought about by external supernatural ncies. 
The great essential is that the purpose and direction 
of life be changed if it has previously been contr 
to the plans and character of God. This change 
most marked when the life has been most antagonis- 
tic to God. Paul was transformed from a persecutor 
of Christ to one who was ready to suffer many things 
for his name’s sake. Jerry McAuley of Water Street 
Mission, New York, was transformed, by as real a 
miracle, from a thief and a drunkard to a rescuerer 
of thieves and drunkards. For many years John 
Jaeger, another converted drunkard, preached the 
gospel in a saloon which he had converted into the 

iving Waters Mission. Kayarnak, a degraded Es- 
kimo, became a missionary to his own people. Afri- 
caner, the Hottentot terror, became a Christian 
king ; Nloko, the persecutor of Congo Christians, 
became Paul the Apostle of Banza Manteke. These 
miracles are taking place in every city mission, in 
mining camps and foreign fields. As S. H. Hadley 
used to say, “It is glorious to see the Lord turn the 
guns on the devil.” 

Reference: See Chapter on New Converts and Martyrs in 
“The New Acts of the Apostles’’ by A. T. Pierson. 
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The Busy Men’s Corner 
"By William H. Ridgway 


You and Saul—and Me.— ui Sau/ (v. 1). 
here trying to bite a start for the lesson 


end of my pencil, I cannot help 


As I sit 
out of the 
thinking how much 
family. did Saul. Y ine oa adios ion 
as ‘ou area man. 
pages Saul—Uni of Tarsus class of 24! You 
went in strong for a -So did Saul—almost 
every letter from him is full of it (1 ee Se 24-27; 
Gal. 2: 2; Heb. 12:1; Phil. 9: 14, etc.). You area 
smart, ene ean ee ceneres. “4 in 
pretty-nearly-the-right-thing ‘@ young - 
see. So was Saul. You don’t ‘have any use’’ for 
a lot of ‘‘ Christ servers” or *‘ prayer-meeting bigots.” 
Neither did Saul. And the next time I r you 
grow eloquent and y about ‘‘ mission- 
7 impertinence,” ‘untaxed churches,” ‘* priest- 
idden congregations,” I shall just look at and 
laugh. Forl if = will stayin this Bible class 
long enough, you will, like Saul, come to a time when 
ou will blush to think you could have been such a 
ool. Dear me, and didn’t I come up that very 
Damascus road myself! . ut 


Why ?— Whether men or women, he might brin 
them bound (v. 2), Why does God allow his chil- 
dren to be persecuted ? (John 16 : 33; 2 Tim. 3: 12.) 
I wrote this question down and was thinking about 
it as I passed the steel works, I putit to Al Jackson 
who was standing at the gate. ‘‘ See that pile of rough 
old pig iron,” he said, ‘‘It is no good here until it is 
thrown into the furnace and ‘converted’ into steel. 
And even that steel is of no use here until it goes 
into the furnace again and is rolled and ‘ ¢riémsned’ 
into boiler-plate.” Then I passed on and looked for 
a farmer to answer, ‘‘See that nice field? Well, it is 
of little use until 1 take the plow and persecute it, and 
then take the harrow and give it some tribulation. 
The farm land that has an easy time of it produces 
no fruit.” The beys that have a ‘‘soft snap of it” 
rarely amount to much. Sunday-morning Christians 
are a standing invitation for a little persecution to 
make them Sunday-school and mid-week meeting 
Christians. Card-clubs and theater parties, made up 
of Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians and Quakers, 
—well, no wonder the world sneers and laughs! The 
little struggling church had to be kept pure and good 
at the start, and persecution was the only thing in 
the world that would do it. 


Dangerous Business.—/ ami Jesus whom thou per- 
secutest (v. 5)... During a former ‘‘ panic,” the works 
in which I was serving my apprenticeship shut down 
and I took a position with a Hebrew merchant of 
Philadelphia as bookkeeper, .One day. I was sent to 
a customer to collect an overdue bill. My request for 
payment brought down upon me great personal 
abuse. When I came home and reported, my em- 
ployer exploded with anger, grabbed his hat, and 
was out the door like a shot. I understood there was 
a lively time in that downtown store that afternoon, 
The attack upon me was taken as an attack upon my 
Hebrew master. Now, if a Hebrew employer is so 
sensitive about a faithful Gentile servant, how must 
(eave consider an attack upon one. of his faithful fol- 
owers ? (Luke 17:2.) The humblest Christian has 
a great ‘‘ backer.” When you become a Christian, 

ou marry into a powerful family (2 Cor. 11; 2; 

ev.19: 7; Eph. 5 : 23-33). It is dangerous business 
to get after members of the royal family. Paul 
found it so. Many another since Paul’s day has 
arrived in the kingdom with scourge and sword just 
out of hand; and history is not yet done making. 


Sauls.—And Saul arose from the earth 
How easily God could have struck him down for 
! But he is made the greatest of the apostles. That 
is God for you! I am never disturbed when I see an 
intelligent, energetic young fellow sincerely opposing 
Christianity. Something may sy om to-morrow on 
the Damascus road. That same fellow may become 
one of the best Christian workers in town. Dozens 
of such men can be named in most any town and 
countryside. Men blaspheme, and when I was a boy 
I used to wonder God did not strike them dead. In 
manhood I have learned that God often strikes 
such men alive. That is the kind of a God he is and 
why you will love him once you know him (2 Peter 
: 9; Ezek, 33 :*11). You and I would have 
‘*settled” Saul as we would settle any ruffian who 
would do our children to death. But God settles 
Saul by making him the greatest Christian of them 
all. The most active and efficient worker in the 
largest church in Coatesville is an iron-molder, who 
at one time was so utterly bad that I was going to 
‘ settle” him with aclub. Never be disturbed and 
never despair. God can take care of all the Sauls 
that the Devil ever sets breathing and traveling. 


A Collector of Old Brass.—He is a chosen vessel 
unto mé (v.15). Paul did not choose the Lord, but 
the Lord chose Paul. And wasn’t he the very last 
man in all the world any one would have picked out 
to make the greatest Christian? And who is going 
to be chosen to be the atest Christian worker in 
Yourtown? Why, old fellow, it may you,—yes, 
you, as bad as you are. God does not always choose 
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clean vessels, but oh, how he cleans and scours them 
up after gets them! It takes a long while some- 
times to get all the verdigris out of us, but he keeps 
cnoaring Serer. ae. We One ter and brighter. 
Some of my best helpers in work used to 
be the ‘‘toughest nuts” in town. And God chose 
prensa pen ont.) Hal Think of it! and tell me, if you 
can, of any other love like that. Would orl 
chocee thal ald dirty, foul-mouthed. loathe- 
some man for a son ? perp chan pied Ae 
Will you let God choose you, clean you up, and 
you to his collection? ‘*And Siap chal be tins, 
saith Jehovah of hosts, even mine own possession” 
(Mal. 3 : 17). : 

CoaTESVILLE, Pa, “ 


The Miustration Round-Table 

_ After Leaving Darkness.—<A fight out of heaven 
(v. 3). A little girl in one of the Island mis- 
sion schools was asked, *‘ Are you homesick here ?”’ 
She replied instantly : ‘‘ Homesick for what? Dark- 
ness ?"— William /. Hart, D.D., Earlville, N. ¥. 
From The Christian Endeavor World. 


o_o re esus whom thou persecutest 
(v. 5) In an pe oe oni service recently, in a 
large building to its utmost, a staid business 
man went forward to the altar. He had been for 
years an occasional and respectful attendant at 
church services, but had never manifested any 
deeper interest, Ané-bib movement was a surprise to 
many. ‘‘It was the children—my boy and girl,” he 
said afterward. ** They were sitting in the seat with 
me, one of those crowded seats, and when the invi- 
tation was given for those who wished to become 
Christians to come forward, they were on their feet 

ing to ay me before I understood what they 

oin y boy and girl, trying te climb over 
me into the Ki !, I suddenly realized what it 
meant—and I couldn't stand it.”—Margaret Mere- 
aith, Princeton, N. J. From Forward, 


If We Would be Saved.— And the Lord said unto 
him, Arise, and go to the street which is called 
Straight, and inguire in the house of Judas for one 
named Saul, a man of Tarsus: for behold,.he pray- 
eth (v. 11). A little boy who was wandering about 
in the park of a big city was asked by a passer-by if 

. he were lost.. *‘ No,” he answered, and kept on with 
his play. But when aig came on, and he could not 
find his home, he cried out to a passing stranger, 
‘I’m lost; take me home.” He stopped his wee 

__ ing when the stranger took his hand and’ put him in 
*¢ommunieation with his home folks, and ‘saw him put 

safely in his father’s care. We cannot be saved until 
we are ready to acknowledge that we are lost, and 
need a Saviour.—Juniata Rohrback, Washington, 

D.C. From The Classmate. - 23.64 
What the Clouds —For l will show him how 

many things he must suffer for my name's sake (v. 

16). The sufferings that come to us because of loy- 

alty to Christ are to be borne cheerfully, not only be- 
cause all chastening is guided by fatherly love and 
wisdom, but because this kind of suffering is our 
glory. An aged couple, who greatly glorified God 
by their consistent lives, were asked, ‘‘ And have you 
never had any clouds?” ‘Clouds ?” s@id the old 
woman, *‘ why, yes, else where would all the blessed 
rn come from?”—. £. Hough, Charlotte, 
. Gs 


Tested by Difficulties.—For J will show him how 
many things he must suffer fe: my name's sake 
(v. 16). A superintendent, seeking an.assistant, told 
a promising mee all the discour: 


aging facts he 
could think of. ‘‘ Why did you do that?” a friend 


asked. ‘‘I prong you were anxious to get the 
young man.” ‘So I am,” was the answer, ‘‘pro- 
vided he has ‘sand.’ If he balks at a few difficulties, 


he’s not the man,”"—Nellie Armiger, Baltimore, Md. 
From The Christian Endeavor World. The prize 
for this week is awarded to this illustration. 


Are We Up to the Dog’s Standard?—A 1d straighi- 
way in the synagogues he proclaimed Jesus, that he 
is the Son of God (v. 20). Russell H. Conwell tells 
of a St. Bernard dog in the Alps which seemed so 
ashamed because he had returned from the snow 
without saving some one that he would not eat. It 
was not his fault, because no one was lost that om 7 
‘‘How he ought to put to shame,” says Conwell, 
** many a human soul who knows there are travelers 
going down in the storms of life, and yet who has 
never saved one of them !’’—JMinnie K. Hoffman, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


Speaking Out Bo —— Preaching boldly in the 
name of the bond 2 and he spake and disputed 
against the Grecian Jews (v. 29). On the front 
— of the trolley-car, the other night, the man 

my side began to speak of the swift flight of time, 
of the sureness of death, and of our utter uncertainty 
touching the future world, ‘‘For no one,” said he, 
‘“‘has ever come back.” There was a moment’s 
silence, and then the motorman spoke up boldly, 
‘*One man came back,” ‘That man at the brake—I 
think he was an Irish Roman Catholic—was readier 
to utter his protest against the assertion of a pessi- 
mist than any of us other professing Christians there 
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on the platform. Let us not think that wecan escape 
the actual oral witness to Christ at certain times on 
the pretext that it is the life that tells.—Amma 
Younglove, Ventura, Cal.. From The Congrega- 


Lesson-Light on Social Problems 
By Charles Stelzle ; 


Superintendent of the Presbyterian Department 
of Church and Labor 


AUL’S was a case of misdirected energy. Thor- 
oughly sincere and capable, he believed that he 
was d God service in 

had becbme owers of Christ. Evidently it re- 
quired a shock of an unusual nature to make him see 
his mistake. In the conflict now on between capital 
and labor there are many Sauls—men who believe 
that they are perfectly justified in using the weapons 
of this earlier tyrant—for was he not really that? And 
in their use they honestly believe that they are t- 
ing the battle of the just. All their previous train 8 
has given them but a single view-point—that of their 
own class. To them ‘ other side” is lawless, 
heartless, un-American. In their private, personal 
lives, they are in most cases men of uprightness, and 
in their homes they are kind and gentle. But when 
they step out before their opponents they seem shorn 
of all that would make them fair and human. 

’ These leaders on both sides evidently need a new 
light. So ey 1 and steady have been the forces 
which have led them along their narrow h, that 
only a great shock can take them out of it, so that 


they may see the road which the other is treading. 
e Sau's.of the present day need a larger vutloo 
upon life. 


coed oe exponents of capital as 
well as of labor n to learn that however good their 
own cause, nevertheless the cause of the men whom 
they are fighting has in it ideals and aspirations which 
give their opponents an incentive to suffer and to 
sacrifice. But this vision can come only from Him 
who gave it to Saul. It is not enough that men 
should be *‘ religious.” Saul was that. So are many 
to-day who are most bitter in their antagonisms 
toward others. But they lack the Spirit of Christ, the 
social spirit, which will make them regard all men as 
brothers. And without this spirit there is little hope 
of a solution of the questions which divide even other- 
wise good men. =. # 
. New Yor« Ciry., ’ 





“The usttal “Home Department Talk” by Dr. Robert 
J. Burdette has been delayed in reaching The Sunday 
School. Times this week in time for publication, 











Saul’s Sunstroke ! 


T IS well sometimes to let our teachers know how 
skeptics in these days treat pete of the Bible. 
The German rationalist says there was no miracle 

in what happened to Paul on the road to Damascus. 
The fact is that: Paul ‘was an excitable man; that he 
was ‘journeying to Damascus over the plain, which 
is notoriously hot, and it was noonday, and he got a 
sunstroke; and then in ‘his fever he thought he saw 
visions and heard voices. The whole thing was a 
subjective delusion, and not an objective reality, 
That is the rationalistic explanation of this miracle. 

Now I never knew that sunstroke turns a persecu- 
tor into a preacher, or that it makes an evangelical 
man out of a skeptic. One of my classmates, who 
was with me in city missions, alf a sunstroke in 
the city of New. York, and he never did another 
stroke of work for a year and six months. . Paul gets 
a full sunstroke, sail bogine instantly to preach mar- 
velously. If this German theory be correct, then you 
had better close your theological seminaries, and 
stand all your young men out against a brick wall, 
and sunstroke the whole of them, and then ordain 
them.—A. F. Schauffler, in *‘Pastoral Leadership of 
Sunday-School Forces.” 


& 
Three Gleams from Saul’s Vision 


dha shone round about him a light out of 
heaven (v. 3). Saul’s ‘‘ threatening and slaugh- 
ter” came from inside ; the bright light of 
heaven came from outside. Theinner light of a man 
is not worth much as a guid: to duty; it is light from 
outside that every man needs. Saul was following 
conscience when he started on a life and death hunt 
for Damascus Christians. If his conscience had not 
been enlightened from heaven, Saul would have kept 
on the threatening and slaughter track to the end of 
his life. Unless we know a great deal more than 
Saul knew, and unless we are a great deal better by 
nature and training than he was, we are liable to be 
following conscience in Satan’s service. We need 
nent from heaven, to show us our duty 
fellows, and also the safe road toward heaven. 
Who art thou. Lord? ... lam. Jesus whom tau: 
persecutest (v.5).. He who.asks. a question of Jesus 


uting those who 


183 


because he wants to know more about him, or toknow 
him better, will have a speedy answer from goes. 
Such questioning s is glad of. It is very differ- 


ent from the questioning that comes of opposition or 


of doubt. *“ are ?” may mean, ‘‘ Who are 
you, that I should heed you?” or it may mean, 
** Who are ? that I may welcome and minister to 


orga A great deal is implied in the spirit and tone 
n which we ask a question of the Lord. 

Rise, and enter into the city, and it shall be told 
thee what thou must do(v.6). One step at atime. 
God never asks more of us than that; and he never 
makes plain to us more than that as to our duty or 
its re And in this God evidences to us his wis- 
dom and his love. What if Saul had been told at 
that moment of all that was before him in Christ's 
service, as we now know it from Paul's own review 
of it, at the close of his ma’ rse! It could only 
have weakened him for his life-struggle, and have 
added to the crushi re of the burdens he 
must bear. ‘I wills him how many things he 
must suffer for my name's sake,” said the Lord; but 
the Lord did not show all this to Saul at one time. 
It is of God’s love and wisdom that our future expe- 
riences are concealed from us. One step at a time 
is all that is made plain to us; for that is as much as 
it is best for us to know.—H. Clay Trumbull, in The 
Sunday School Times of September 17, 1892. 


oe 
From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


Before the Lesson.—Lord Jesus, we bow in 
humble thankfulness to thee for thy patience with us. How 
often we have pained thy loving heart! How ees hast 
thou loved us into the desire to serve thee most where hitherto 
we have hindered thee most! Grant unto us this day, in the 
reclaiming of Saul, a vision of our own need, and turn every cne 
of us to strong service and away from indifference or opposition 
to thee. Lord, the light has been shining upon us, and some 
of us do not yet see, Grant sight and strength and high pur- 
pose to every one of us, to the end that we may do our ost 
to lead others to thée, who art the light and the life. Amen. 


After the Lesson.— What is a giant? A very tall 
man? Yes, that is the old fairy-book notion, and it's 
true enough. But we have studied to-day about a 
giant who was doubtless #o/atall man. He is often 
called the ‘‘ Giant eee of the early church,” Why, 
do you sup ? Yes, he was so strong, so brave, 
so daritig. t isn't just inches in height that makes 
the true giant, then, but bigness of soul, of heart, of 
courage. And how this man Saul came to have such 
giant power let us note here (see blackboard below): 

Here is a big S tostart his name and some facts 
about him (write Saul). The first verse tells us 
something that Saul was doing that starts with an 
‘S.’ Slaughtering. Think of it! And when that 
great light shone round him, he was blinded—be- 
came Sightless. A slayer of Christians, and blind. 
Then came that wonderful voice, and the going into 
Damascus, and the fasting, and the visit of the good 
Ananias of Damascus (not the liar)—and then we 
find Saul, not sightless, but—Seeing. It was not 
long before Saul, a new man, was just as busy in 
good work for Christ as he had been in evil work 
against him —for he was no longer slaying, but Serv- 
ing. What achange these few words mark in that 
man’s life! He was great, a giant, because he 
learned to serve his Master as few men have ever 
done. Are we willing to goas faras hedid? We 
too, can do great seryice if we will. 
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Hymns and Psalms for the Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘* Bible Songs.'’) 

** Prayer is the soul's sincere desire."" Psalm 83 : 1-3, 11, 12. 

* Sweet hour of prayer, sweet hour ("4 : ‘is se oo ) 168 : 
of prayer." Psalm 45 + 1-6. 

**Saviour, teach me, day by day.” 


(60°: 8-6. 94 : 1-3.) 
** The world is very evil.’ Psalm 139 : 1, 2, 5-8. 


(206 : 1, 2, 6-8. 207: . 


** Guide me, O.thou great Jehovah,”’ 1, 2, 6-8.) 

oe ve Psalm 51 : 1-5. . 
My soul, be on thy quent. fal ack ities 2d) 

‘* My Jesus, as thou wilt. Psalm 40 : 5-10. 

** Forward | be our watchword. (54: 3-5. 84 : 3-5.) 


% 
@ 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
Menday.—Acts 9 : 1-16 


Tuesday.—Acts9:17-30f °° °° * The Conversion of Saul 
Wednesday.—Act8 22: I-15. .....+- Paul tells the story 
* "Thureday:—2 Cor. rt :c1-3g . . The escape from Damascus 
Friday.—Gal. 1: 11-2g). 1 wt eee ee Special revelation 
Saturday.—r Fim. #7 12-87, 2... .. . . . Chiefof sinners 
Sunday.—Eph 2:1-1o. ... 54 » +. Suvedthrough faith 











For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ID you know that many flowers keep their faces 
turned toward the sunlight all day? The sun- 
flower has been named because of this. All 

lants love the light. Without it they grow pale and 
bo not have beautiful blossoms. Our Easter song, 
last Sunday, taught us how 
* The seeds and flowers came through the ground ~ 
At Easter time, at Easter time ; ’ 
They raised their heads, and looked around— 
At happy Easter time.’’ 


If ey nted the seeds which you took home last 
Sunday, they are pushing their way up into the sun- 
light just as fast as they can. 

Just as the flowers turn toward the light, so 
God, the idan? A Father, wants his children to turn 
their lives toward him. Whenever they do, he makes 
their lives bright and beantiful. Some people choose 
to turn their hearts and lives away from God. That 
is what makes so much sorrow and trouble in the 
world, Some people think that they know better 
than God—and they choose wrong. 

Who were those brave men who chose to do right, 
even when they suffered, and were sent to prison for 
it? Though the prison was a dreadfully dark place 
for Peter and John, God’s light shone in their hearts 
just the same, and made them happy. 

There was another man, in whose face the light 
shone so bright that it looked like the face of an 
angei, even though he was stoned for doing right. 
That was———? Stephen. Do you remember that 
a young man was standing near that day, looking 
after the clothes of the men who put Stephen to 
death? His name was Saul. He hated the disciples 
and their preaching, but I think he never forgot the 
wonderful look on Stephen's face. 

Saul tried in every way that he knew, to stop the 
disciples from preaching. He even hunted in houses, 
and sent men and women to prison, for teaching 
about Jesus, Many people were so afraid of him 
that they sony Toresmiens atid went to other places to’ 
live. Saul made up his mind to go after them, and’ 
bring them’back to prison. | ** 

Saul started on his long journey to Damascus. 
When near his aby Ae end, siiddenly a light from 
heaven shone about; him, so .bright that Saul was 
frightened. ‘He fell to the earth, and heard a voice 
saying unto him, Saul, Saul, why perseeutest, thou 
me?” Saul asked, ‘* Who art thou, Lord.?" and the. 
answer came. *‘I am ‘Jesus, whom thou persecutest.” 
Saul trembled and said, ‘‘ Lord, what wilt thou. have 
me to do?” 

When he said that, it proved that he was ready to 
turn his heart and life toward God. That is what 
people call ‘*‘ Conversion,” turning from the wrong to 
the right, and becoming a Christian. (Show the word 
in the lesson-title and complete the story of the blind- 
ness, the prayer, and the helper sent by God, just as 
Peter was sent to help Cornelius, when he prayed. ) 

People who heard about Saul’s conversion couldn’t 
believe it. Some were still afraid of him, but he 
stayed with the disciples at Damascus and began to 
help them to preach. Everybody talked about it. 
Some thought he was just pretending, and they tried 
to arrest him, just as he had tried to arrest-others. 
They watched the city gates day and night, waiting 
to kill him. His new disciple friends let him down, 
over the city wall by night, in a basket, so he got 
away and went back to Jerusalem, People there 
were afraid of him, and couldn't believe that he was 
really converted and a different man, but he was. 

Barnabas told the others how Saul had been preach- 
ing and helping. After that they believed that he 
meant what he said. The light of God always shone 
in his heart and life after that. . 

Home work: From folded paper—cut or tear a 
heart. On one side write ‘‘ Once full of hate,” on the 
other ‘‘ Changed to Love.” 

Cuicaco, It, 
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My Class of Girls 


By Margaret Slattery 


EMEMBER: Adil “model lessons” are only 

\ models (see dictionary), and must be adapted 

by the teacher. 

I told the girls that to-day we would imagine our- 
selves a company of great artists who had been asked 
to arrange the life of Saul in a series of paintings to 
decorate the walls of a great library. P told them 
how carefully such artists study the ‘‘ subject" they 
are to illustrate, and said we would begin to try to 
understand Saul by studying Acts 9: 1-31. They 
read from their books of Acts without comment, as I 
called upon them, the story. being dramatic.enough 
to hold attention. After reading we went back to 
arrange the’pictures in detail. . 


Graded Helps| &% 
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and described the scra BR Aig Bry 
og eae ter cho caine Secpnde. etc. 
rest of the series followed in the same way and 
Peetnin” Tao Stcoed piste tod tamed oe Boe 
ol ‘eat 06 ol ae seek Peeteeaone comment. 


and Bertha ex ed ‘it is hard for thee to kick 
against the pricks” ( ). For the fourth pic- 
ture we used 9: 8-10, and for ifth, verses 
10-17. . This zled girls a little, and they 
concluded that Ananias walking along the street 


‘* Straight” would be the best illustration. -We dis- 
cussed Ananias’ t ts as he walked, and the girl 
assigned told us about Tarsus. For the sixth picture 
we used verse 17; and the next; verses 20-23. -The 
girl assigned gave us interesting facts about ‘the 
syna ie.” 

A picture was shown to illustrate verses 23-26, and 
attention was called to the short time in which Saul 
was changed from persecutor to persecuted. I de- 
scribed the word-pictures for verses 26-30. We then 
reviewed the series rapidly and found our pictures 
stood out clearly. I showed why Saul persecuted 


the ‘‘ believers,” and-that his conversion was most 
wonderful, I questioned them on the way Peter, 


Nathanael, James, John, and Stephen came to Christ, 
and turning suddenly to the girl assigned the ques- 
tion asked, ‘* What does conversion mean?” She 
gave the usual diction. mupsings and I added the 
one I always use, ‘Halt! Right about face! For- 
ward march!” Illustrations were given of men and 
women of our day who, like Saul, have followed that 
command. Many peor obey the first part of the 
command, stop and listen, but do #of obey the second, 
and so of course not the third. I asked ‘‘Why?” 
They said ‘they did not want to turn around and go 
the other way.” I asked ‘‘ Why” again, and got very 
good, but impersonal answers. 

The lesson closed by a direct appeal to obey the 
voice Saul heard. To-day, just as truly as on the 
road to Damascus, He says, ‘‘Halt! Right about 
face! With my help, Forward march!” 


Home Work for the Girls on -Next Week’s Lesson 


Assigned to class: ‘Write the letter about the les- 
son. Find-out all you'can about -Barnabas and Ag- 


abus By concordan¢ée).’ ‘Read Acts 11: 19-30. To 
special. gi 


irls: 1. ‘* Tell what. you- can about Clau- 


dius "(reference given). 2. Who were the ‘‘elders” ? 
(clipping.) 3. Describe Phoenicia; the country and ' 
e... 4. Describe Antioch (clipping). 5, Describe: 


‘yprus. - 6. Describe Cyrene. 
FitcusurG, Mass. 
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My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


DISTRIBUTED sheets of paper which were made 

for a loose-leaf note-book, and to each boy handed 

a sharpened pencil. These pencils and a stock 

of paper remain in my custody for ready use in class. 

Instead of asking the boys to keep note-books of the 

ordinary type, I have adopted the loose-leaf in order 

that I may have the work done in class or at home, 

and may ask for some of the work to be done over for 

the permanent book if the first work is not entirely 
satisfactory. 

We started in to find out what we could about 
Saul’s bitth and education. I put these names down, 
Saul—Paul; and asked for the difference between the 
two words. Then I wrote, Saul, Hebrew; Paul, 
Roman; and asked the boys to note these facts. 

When we start to study the biography of a man, what 
is one‘of the first things we ask ? One of the boys said, 
‘*Where was he born?” But I su ted that we 
should begin before that, and ask, ‘*Who were his 
parents?” I put down, Parents—Unknown; father 
a Roman citizen, Acts 22 : 27, 28; also a Pharisee, 
Acts 23:6. Our next question, Where was he born? 
A couple of the boys answered Tarsus, but I prodded 
them for proof of thisfact, They would have searched 
it out had we had time, but I- referred them to Acts 
22:3. We wrote, Born—Tarsus, Acts 22:3. They 
couldn't tell me much about Tarsus, so I asked for a 
volunteer to tell us more about it next week. One 
responded immediately. 

hen born? And they couldn't tell, but I gave 
them some reasons for thinking that he was born 
about 4 A.D. 

All this and more was somewhat preliminary to the 
study of the conversion scene, and this we discussed 
carefully. I called the attention of the boys to the 
fact that although Paul had been educated for many 
years at the feet of'one of the best Jewish teachers, 
when it came to ‘his conversion it took but a few 
minutes, apparently, to help him get right with God. 
In other words, conversion is not a matter of edu- 
cation. Paul’s education, however, helped him to be a 
much more useful Christian after he accepted Christ. 
We notice that ‘what Paul: did; he’did about right. 
He did not‘leave anything ‘ialf done: -When ‘hé:per- 


of the occurrence, but a psye 
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secuted the church he went at that as if it were the 
had to live for. When he began to 


doing our work with ounce of ¢ e’ve 


be assigned the teacher, uestions 
C cackens > oveoes Soe Sade to class next Sunday.) 


z. What is referred to in the expression ‘the dis- 


turbance that arose. about "?. 2. What evi-. . 


dence can you find that God wanted the gospel 
poe to the Greeks? 3. Who was sent to Antioch 

y the disciples at secigeged 4. After this mes- 
senger reached Ant for whom did he send? 5. 
What name was first given to the disciples in Anti- 
och? 6, How did the believers at help those 
at Jerusalem ? rt ; 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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The Adult Bible Class 
By President Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 

The Conversion of Saul and His Earlier Work 


I, Tue Generat Preparation (Acts g : 1-30). 


|* TES Bereeenetes of ~ church ie gg canoe 

u the martyrdom tephen, Saul arsus 
Soak: an active part. None excelled him in burn- 
ing zeal, in stratagems, in tence, and in ruth- 
lessness. He became notorious.as a persecutor, and 
was feared far and wide. There were doubtless 
many others just as anxious as he to root out what 
they thought to be a pestilent heresy, which aimed 
to undermine the very foundations of Judaism, and 
many who had more gtanting an8 agen & but 
Saul, by the very qualities which made him a leader 
in every, enterprise. he ever undertook, became a 
marked man among those who were relentlessly 
seeking to scatter and destroy the church; 


The tery of Sante change of attitude ip the mids. 
ic perse-. 


of this campaign, by which he, the en 
cutor, became the. humble disciple and persistent 


reacher of Christ, is simply. but dramatically told. - 


ur attention is centered upon the external features 

hologist would relate the 
story with more detail. He. would show how the 
feverish zeal of Saul was maintained by a belief that 
the Nazarenes, as they were contemptuously termed, 
were obstinate and impenitent contemners of the 
divinely ordained institutions of Judaism. But even 
in his work of persecution, so broad-minded and 
acute a man as he must have wondered at the differ- 
ence between the character and motives which he 
ascribed to these Nazarenes and their actual selves. 
He found them doing no wrong, breaking no moral 
laws, holding to standards &s lofty as his own, dis- 
tinguished in fact from the most zealous Jews only 
by belief in Jesus of Nazareth as the awaited Mes- 
siah, and in obedience to him as outweighing any 
other religious obligation. Often he may have won- 
dered whether his judgment was at fault, and 
whether they really deserved such vigorous measures 
of repression. 

The question turned on the reality of their claim 
that Jesus had risen from the dead, and was thereby 

roved to be the ** Son of God with power.” Doubt- 
ess this query came repeatedly to his mind as he 
made the long journey to Damascus. He was there- 
fore prepared, when he saw the vision, to interpret it 
at once and finally. When convinced that Jesus 
was his risen Lord, his whole plan of life changed. 

The various accounts of Paul’s subsequent move- 
ments agree in the absoluteness of his conversion. 
He never hesitated after that day. Seizing every 
opportunity to preach his new faith, taking time in 
Arabia (Gal. 1: 16, 17) for a reconstruction of his 
views, growingly conscious that God had called him 
to a far-reaching ministry, willing to make public 
witness both at Damascus and at Jerusalem, Saul 
threw into his Christianity the same zeal and energy 
that had distinguished his Judaism. 

His defection was a serious blow. to his old asso- 
ciates. It gave them a learned, adroit, resourceful 
opponent, who might be crushed, but could not be 
hushed, They drove him from Jerusalem at last to 
spend eight or ten years in active obscurity in Cilicia. 


II. Rererence LITERATURE, 


Stifler’s study of this incident, ‘ Introduction ” 
(pp. 74-79), is very simple, yet instructive. Of the 
treatment in the Bible Dictionaries, that by MacLean 
in the Hastings describes clearly the data; that by 
Sparrow-Simpson in the Illustrated is most hélpful ; 
that by Denney in the Standard rather technical, but 
strong. ‘No ‘better account was ever written than 























LESSON-FOR- APRIL 18 Acts : 1-30) 


ewish 


III. SuGGESTIONS FOR THE ‘TEACHING OF THE LESSON. — 


The central fact of this stirring narrative was the 
vision of the risen Christ, and its adequacy to turn 
the whole trend of a life. 


Sauls Training. What do we know of his family, - 


his course of education? What 


unusual did he enioy, if any? 

His A 4 to Jesus. Had he never seen Jesus 
in the ? How had Christianity y come 
to his attention ? 

His Zeal as a Persecutor, What made him so 
arThe Vielen af ferns.” Wen i vtrange.or absurd 

‘sion esus. as or a 
that Paul shout now at once what it meant? How 
had he, been prepared for it ? 

The Reconstruction, Why could Saul become an 
effective her at once? Why did he need also a 
considera riod for quiet reflection ? 

His Forced Withdrawal to Tarsus. What were 
the compelling reasons for hisdeparture from Damas- 
cus and Jerusalem ? 


IV. For Home Srupy on Next Weex’s Lesson. 


1. What was the difference between the situation 
developed at Antioch and any previous one? 2. How 
was Barnabas fitted for his work of friendly inspec- 
tion. 3. How did he come to get hold of Saul? 4. 
What motive was behind the gift sent to Jerusalem 
by Barnabas and Saul ? 


Wasnsurn -CoLLece, Topeka, Kansas. 
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My Peg Map 


By Amos R. Wells 


his early life, 


Y PEG map is a perfectly delightful contrivance.. 
I want every teacher to know about it and’ 


'-- make one for his own use, It may be used for 
almost any'series of lessons, but the idea is peculiarly 
adapted to our present year of studies in the Acts and 
to the journeys of Paul upon which we are entering. 

Take a map that extends from Jerusalem to Damas- 
cus’and to Rome. That includes the country to be 
covered during the year, You can easily find such a 
map in the teachers’ and scholars’ helps, but it will 
be tar’ better if you will take time and pains to make 
the ma yourself, because then you will use merely 
the outlines, and you will insert only the places with 
which the lessons are concerned. “Moreover, you will 
invert them as ‘they ate''reached in the course of the 
leMiGnE, TORII SEI A NGG es ye RE eS 

Paste this ‘map neatly upon'a thin block of wood. 
The whole thing can be carried in your pocket—if 
you are a mari and have a pocket. ’ 

At each town bore a hole with a small gimlet or awl, 
and make a lot of wooden pegs to fit these holes. 

Your scholars will use the mapthus. You will say. 
‘*Tom, you may start Paul on his first ony vorcnet 4 
journey.” Tom will take a pes. stick it into Antioc 
(Syria) hole, and say, ‘‘ Paul started on his first mis- 
sionary journey at Antioch in Syria.” At the same 
time Tom will take up a red cord with a loop on the 
end, and will place the loop on the peg. 

‘* Philip, you. may carry the journey on/#’ you say, 
and Philip inserts a peg close by the first, saying. 
‘* Paul (and Barnabas) went first to Seleucia, the sea- 
port of Antioch.” At the same time Philip carries on 
the cord and gives it a twist around the Seleucia peg. 

Then the cord is carried on to Salamis in Cyprus, 
where the third peg is placed; then across the island 
to the fourth peg at Paphos; then again to rhe 
in Pamphylia, and soon. Finally it returns on itself, 
using the same pegs, and gets back to Antioch, 

When you come to the second missionary journey, 
use a blue cord; and for the third journey use a 
white cord. For other journeys, as to Jerusalem to 
attend the council, use some other color. 

Review every Sunday the journey which you are 
studying, having the cord carried on from the be- 
ginning. Keep.on the map the pegs and cords rep- 
resenting all the journeys as you go on to later ones. 

All the journeys involving Paul may be repre- 
sented by red pegs. If, however, you wish to yo 
back over the first part of the year, and include in 
your map the journeys of Peter and Philip, paint 
their pegs of different colors. 

It will be helpful if you make extra holes at the 
places where epistles were written and the places 
where epistles were received. ‘hese may be smaller 
holes, for the insertion of pins. Upon these pins 
mount little wooden arrows, and let the direction of 
the arrows indicate the course of the epistles. For 
example, the Epistle to the Romans was probably 
written at Corinth. At Corinth, therefore, set up an 
arrow pointing toward Rome. At Rome set up an- 
other arrow pointing inward toward the city, the blunt 
end pointing toward Corinth. 

This device is easily constructed, and you will find 
that its use widens out in many ways. Moreover, 
your scholars will take great pleasure in using it, and 
in the pleasant process will fix the lesson facts so 
firmly that they will become permanent possessions 
of their minds. 

AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
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important share in their education, it would seem to 


that I owed it to myself prt nm Bho gy 
‘ain 


possible preparation-in: > othe least that uny of us can Wh not 

tha ‘an herch i hich t is pehec meg trecienst. yk Buipoen fellow. Eerie ckenes then 
n thec nw see that 
but I confess that I do not know about them. It iodine ws oc-ri i te : 


the source of ianity in order to get the most and 
the best of it. ’ 

Then I should go to church because it is the insti- 
tution which Ch the Great Carper 
of the workingman, himself established.. He always 


championed the cause of the toilers, and if he t 
that the church should be maintained by his followers, 
I would want to be reckoned among them in the 
organization which he himself started. I imagine 
that there must have been some rather unpleasant 
people in the early church,—there was Judas, for in- 
stance,.who sold Jesus for —, 
And there was Ananias. He ve gotten any 
twentieth century church into a peck of trouble. 
There was Peter, also, who afterward turned out to 
be a giant,—a rock,—but he a, Jesus a mean 


trick in. the hour of his greatest trial. There were. 


others, too, who were not much of‘a credit to the. 
church nor to Christ; but still many more were 
mountains of strength and sources of power; and 
that's _— near the situation in the church to-day. 
Jesus knew all this,—he expected that what is hap- 
pening ge in this respect, wou/d happen; yetin 
spite of it all he expressed the desire that his follow- 
ers should remain true to his teaching in regard to 
the union of all believers. But you can’t: have union 
when every man goes it alone because he believes 
that no one is sincere but himself, Because Jesus 
wants his followers to unite for the greatest good of 


‘the largest number, and because the church as it is 


organized to-day, in spite of its many. failures, is 
nevertheless the best expression of the will of Christ 
in the world, therefore I believe that I would become 
a part of the church,—and not only for the reasons 
already given, but also for the sake of the men with 
whom I might be associated in shop and labor union. 

If..I- were. a workingman,.I should want:to feel 
that my work as: a carpenter, as a machinist, as 
a tinsmith,. or whatever else my occupation might 
be, is.just- as: truly a piece of religious work ‘as 
that, of,..a.minister’s,. .I-think that: 1, would se dig: 
nify my. task that every man would be com ed, 
to respect it and thus respect me, wha would surely 
be greater than my job. To this end I would. take 
advantage of every opportunity to equip myself for 
greater usefulness, right in the trade in which I hap- 
pened to be ongloyed. By courses of. study in the 
more technical apromenat of the work I should tr 
to become more than a mere machifie or copyist. 
should want to find out not only 4ow a job is done, 
but wy it is done in a particular way. And I would 
try to work out a better way, because there has never 
yet been a job that cannot in some way. be im- 
proved upon. Wisdom and knowledge did not. die 
with the first man, nor with the last man who did 
the job before me. I would try to beat every record 
that had ever been made in the shop. If I failed in 
this, I would at least have the satisfaction of knowing 
that I had done my best, and that is all that anybody 
has the right to 4 of any one else. I believe that 
such a course would be perfectly fair and legitimate. 

I would allow no man to limit my output. I would 
expect to do my level best on every job that came 
into my hands, and if for any reason I suffered 
through the greed of my employer on account of the 
evils of the piecework system, or any other system in 
operation in the shy I would try to change the 
system,—dui / would not lower my standard of 
production, either in quantity or in quality. 1 
should want always a chance to do my best—if I had 
to go out on strike to do it—yes, and even though I 
had to become a ‘‘ scab” in order to be true to myself. 
For after all, the most important thing is that a man 
should be ‘‘the captain of his soul.” 

I would make it my business to take a special in- 
terest in the apprentices in the shop, because they 
need the care of a man who has passed through the 
mill. He knows the peculiar temptations of the youn 
fellow who is just starting out in life, and he shoul 
be able to give the augrentee some good advice ina 
general way. But I think that I would take a per- 
sonal interest in seeing that they learned their trade. 
That is, I would take every opportunity of giving 
them tips about ‘‘shop kinks” which would: make 
them better workmen. I’ve noticed that a journey- 
man does not lose very much by being decently kind 
to the boys in the shop; and, on the other hand, the 
man who shows himself to be a true gentleman in his 
relationship to others soon becomes a power for great 
good, not only among the boys, but in his association 
with the other men in.the shop, The mother-of that 
young fellow is mightily concerned about him. | She 
is wondering how he is going to get through his ap- 
prenticeship period, and what kind of a workman he 


of silver. . 


hand in these matters, I would be msc to give 
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of social unrest—although a health 
spirit of unrest is necessary to progress—but i thin 
that I would try, even in the limited way that might 
be opened to me, to direct this spirit into the chan- 
nels which would lead to the widest development of 
my fellow-workers. I would steer the conversation 
at the noon hour so that foolish and really harmful 
talk might be avoided, and try to direct it so that it 
might become profitable. Inthis way, I am sure that 
I would have a chance to become a social reformer, 
even though the = ven me would not be-a 
very large one. But who knows? There might be 
some thap in that crowd, possibly only an appren- 
tice, to whom I might give an inspiration that would 
send him out into the world to become a leader 
among men, That would be worth while, even 
though I myself might be compelled for the remain- 
der of my days to work at the bench,—just a ‘‘ work- 
ingman,” but nevertheless with the consciousness 
that I had done my best, and with the encourage- 
ment that it was before Christ had performed.a single 
miracle, or preached one of. his matchless sermons, 
but while he had simply his record as a carpenter— 
that God spoke concerning him ;: ‘‘ This is my be- 
loved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 
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How the Puppies Were Named 
. By Louise’ M. Oglevee 


Et eens aon and her four puppies were to go the 

' mext day to the dog show, and Uncle Fred felt 

' sure that they would win a prize, but the pup- 

pies: batt no names, and he declared that they must 
ave before they went. 

‘“‘T'll give a dollar to anybody that will find me 
four: good names,” he said, and although everybody 
had been. suggesting names for a week, they all feil 
to thinking and suggesting harder than ever, but 
none.of the names suited him. 

Mollie had come over that afternoon to take care of 
the baby. She could earn a dime in that way, and 
to Mollie a dime was a great deal. It meant that she 
could have a new long pencil for school the next day 
and a new five-cent tablet, and that she would not 
have to go to Sunday-school next time without a 
for as she often did when she had to depend upon 

er father to give her one. 

‘*I should think you'd be trying awfully bard to 
think of names aad’ to get that dollar,” she said to 
Janet who had just came out of the house with her 
music-roll,- ready to go for her music-lesson. 

“Tam trying,” said Janet. ‘‘ Why don’t you try, 
too?” 

Mollie shook her‘head. ‘I’ve been trying, but I 
can't think of even one good one,” she said. Mollie 
was’ten, and she had never had a dollar or a half- 
dollar or even a quarter. 

Up and down, up. and down she wheeled baby in 
his go-cart until he grew tired. Then, to amuse him, 
she sat down and began to count the buttons on his 
jacket as the children did at school: ‘Silk, satin, 
calico, rags. Silk, satin, calico, rags.” Baby laughed, 
so she kept on saying it over and over. 

Presently Uncle Fred came out. ‘Silk, satin, cal- 
ico, rags,” Mollie was repeating. 

“* Why don’t you ask me how I'd like those names 
for my puppies?” he asked suddenly. 

‘*I didn’t. know they were puppies’ names,” said 
Mollie timidly. 

**I didn’t either,” laughed Uncle Fred, ‘‘ but they'll 
be the puppies’ names right away if you say so, and 
rl ere you the prize.” + 

“Oh, my!” and ‘*Oh, thank you!” was all Mollie 
could say as the dollar was put into her hand, and a 
few minutes later Uncle Fred said to Princess: 

“Tl be happy to have you win a prize to-morrow, 
but I'd rather make a child look as happy as Mollie 
did just now than to win‘the biggest prize in the 
world.” 


Rock IsLanp, ILL. 
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A Mirrer-Smooth Shine 
on your stove will really 
please you when you find 
that you can have it with no 
dust and almost no effort at 
all by using our ready-mixed 


UN ASTE 
Son aS SH \ 


It is absolutely safe for a child to 
use—not inflammable or explosive like 
some inferior so-called liquids that al- 
ways settice out. Apply it with a wet 
cloth and polish lightly with a dry cloth 
and it is done. Try it next time. 


MORSE BROTHERS, Proprietors, \ 


Canton, Mass., U.S.A. 






























Mr. Superintendent, 
Have you tried this? 


(412 responded to our first offer, and sent for the sample set). 


First—Read ‘‘ John Manderson, Superintendent.’’ 
Second—Hand to each of your teachers ‘‘A Word at 
the Start’’ (Howard). 

Third—The next week hand to each teacher ‘* High- 
Priced ‘leaching ’’ (Foster). 

Fourth—The next:week hand to each teacher ‘‘ Holding 
the Boys and Girls’’ (Lawrance), 

Fifth—Thenéxt week hand to each teacher ‘‘ Petering’’ 
(Denison).” 


Stimulate your teaching force by these choice booklets. The regular 
price is 5 cents.each (special prices in quantities). To let you see 
what they’ re/like.we’ll send the sample set of five ‘‘ Little Talks’’ 
at this time for 10 cents. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
19031 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
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ALVE. © burning poison or ‘risk 
from cutting, AG eente at druggist’s 
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Giant Chemical Co., Philadelphia. 
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The Sunday School Times is published TH F FS 0 l) | M 0 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, ‘These rates include postage: 
75 ct Five or more copies, either to eats blubber. The lumbermen eat 
cts. separate addresses or in a pack- rk. The Norwegian fishe 
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These 


are 
to cold and physical strain. 
has it them that 


live on cod liver oil. 


age to one address, 75. cents each, per. year. 

One copy, or any number of 
$ i -00 copies less than five, $1.00 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 


To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly subscriptions, 


One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 


for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One copy, one year, 6 shillings. 

Five or more copies, in a package to one address, 
5 shillings each. 

For Great_Britain, Mr. T. French Downie, er War- 
wick Lane, London, E. C., will receive yearly or half- 
yearly, subscriptions at the above rate, the paper to 

mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 
Mr. Downie can also supply the other publications of 
The Sunday School Times Company. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TimMgs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


fatty foods give warmth and 
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a or any wasting 
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Scott's Emulsion 
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The New Graded ‘eso Course 


Practical Questions Answered 
By. Angelina W. Wray, Author. ot “* The Beginners’ Department 


Statin Conyac hindi LisculGiA.Sodh “pb, th’ Seansy: 
school world has been awaiting with interest the new Graded Series of Lessons. | 


APRIL -3, 1909. 










In January the Lesson Committee issued the outline of the First Year’s Lessons 

for the Beginners, Primary, and Junior Departments. Miss Wray is discussing 

the new course in three articles, of which this is the second, —why the lessons are 

needed, and how to use them, and also answers some of the objections that may 

be raised. The Sunday School Times Company is planning to furnish ample help 
to those who use the new course. 


N order to help the workers in the differ- 
ent Sunday-schools to see vividly the 

. advantages of the new graded course it 
is well to consider some of the questions or 
objections that have already met those who 


'| favor. it, and the answers that may be made. 


Let us take up some of the more general 
— first... 
1. “ What is the new course, anyhow, and 
ee se do its advocates work against the Inter- 
nal people?’’ 
Its advocates do not in any sense ‘* work 
inst’? the International people. This in- 
nuation, through some misunderstanding, is 
freely made, and should be met frankly. The 
course is a graded course, prepared and 
offered under the direction the Interna- 
tional workers themselves. Its name clearly 
shows that, if one stops to think. It is not 
the ‘*Smith ’’ system of graded lessons or 
the ‘*Jones’’ course, nor is it one labeled 
with a denominational title. It is, fairly and 
squarely, the Optional Graded Course of In- 
ternational Sunday School Lessons. 

The new course consists, as its name im: 
plies, of lessons. chosen to meet: the special 
spiritual needs of the boys and girls at differ- 
ent stages of their development. Those for 
the beginners’ and primary ages are arranged: 
in groups, centering around various impor- 
Those. for the junior period 
deal mostly with continuous narratives, ar- 
ranged in logical sequences. 

2. “ Thavedlways considered it so beautiful 
that the whole Sunday-school was’ studying 
the same portion of God’s Word,—the aged 
grandfather and the tiny child linked Sunday 
after Sunday in devotional study; thinking 
the same thoughts.” 

This sentiment has a fascinating sound to 
those who voice it. The trouble with it is 
that it is not, and never could be, true, 
While the same passage from the Bible may 
have been prescribed for their study, it isnot 
possible that the tiny child and the aged 
man cow/d think the same thoughts concern- 
ing it. Between the two lies too wide a 
sea of experience and life. They may think 
of the same underlying ¢ruth, if the lesson 
contains some simple fundamental principle, 
but each does so in his own way and after 
his own manner, and many, many, of the les- 
sons prescribed in the past for both have 
been better suited to the former who 
have borne the heat and burden of the day 
than to the latter whose life-work stretches 
ahead of them. 

That is why different writers have been 
employed by the publishers of lesson-helps 
to bring out different thoughts concerning 
the same lesson, so that it might be pre- 
sented intelligibly to various It might 
be a beautiful sight to see all the. children of 

a large family studying the same lessons at 
day-school, ‘but we should be inclined to 
cavil at the board of education that allowed 
it. If eighteen-year-old Ben and seven-year- 
old James sat side by side engaged in: the 
same mental tasks, our indignation would be 
aroused, and we should say in no uncertain 
tones, ‘* What foolishness ! ’’ 

3. ‘“*Buat the youngest and oldest alike in 
our Sunday-school have been well pleased 
with the ungraded system. If all are suited, 
what more could be desired?” 

Much more. You do not give a baby 
roast beef or baked beans because his father 
likes those articles of food, not even if the 
baby should seem to evince a desire for them. 
Five-year-old Johnny’s day~-school teacher 
does not require him to study algebra because 
his brother. Joe in the high school likes it, 
nor moral philosophy because his sister Mary 
in the sophomore year at college is deeply 
interested ‘in that subject. Algebra and 
moral ‘philosophy are excellent things at cer- 








tain —— of mental growth. Both are 
rereay wang to Johnny, yet no more unintel- 
ligible than some of the Bible lessons con- 
scientious teachers have tried to make clear 
to their classes. We might well distrust 
Johnny if he assured us he enjoyed the study 
of algebra or moral philcsophy. Our com- 
mon sense would tell us better, We should 
know it was something connected with it 
that le really liked. in Sunday-school 
many times the tiny child, under the old sys- 
tem of ungraded man has enjoyed and 
been helped by, not the lessons, but the 
music, the devotional spirit, or the friendly 
association of his little mates. Your school, 
if it is really satisfied and suited, needs educa- 
tion as to the differing needs of different ages. 

4. ‘* We have fine teachers in our school, 
and by adapting the truths they have done 
fine work with the old course.’’ 

That is excellent. But if-a teacher has 
done good work with r equipment is ‘it 
not probable he would do still better with 
better material? The carpenter who builds 
a house out of a few poor boards has done a 
wonderful ‘thing, but could not his skill: be 
better employed by using good lumber if that 
were attainable? Good work, splendid 
teaching has been done ~ by consecrated 
teachers with the old ungraded course, : but 
many times it’ was iw spite of the lesson 
material, not because of it. ; 

5. “Our forefathers ~were satisfied with 
theold lessons. |: I donot believe-in changes 
in teaching Scripture truth, © Religion is: the 
same to-day as it was yesterday, and the old 
system developed strong. Christian charac- 
ters.”? «* 

To be consistent, those who advance this 
objection are placed in a very strange attitude 
mentally. Our forefathers used neither tele- 
phone nor trolley, yet those who use them to- 
day: do not: construe their discovery: as. an 
unkind criticism of old methods, Our fore- 
fathers sat‘on wooden benches at school :and 
learned to read by laboriously ‘‘ spelling 
out’ each word, Some fine scholars were 
developed by this method: But those who 


| are familar with educational advancement 


know that the number of educated people to- 
day is far larger than in the past and do not 
hesitate: to attribute the increase to the better 
methods of teaching. You do not insist that 
your children in day-school ‘shall be taught 
as your grandparents were, nor even as you 
were. Common sense assures you ‘that con- 
ditions differ, yet you do not deem your 
action a criticism of. the past. -You think it 
only natural that Lenpevcemnciit should have 
been made. If, however, you concede ad- 
vancement in the line of material conveni- 
ences and secular education, does it not seem 
reasonable that advancement should alsc be 
made in religious instruction ? 

6. ** But the Bible is God’s Word. Surely 
everything it contains must be adapted to his 
children’s needs.”’ 

Assuredly, at some stage of their experi- 
ence. Electricity is God’s work, but you do 
not expect a child to understand. its theory 
even after the most careful explanation. So 
there are certain attributes of God, wonder- 
ful manifestations of his dealings with men 
that a little child cannot possibly understand 
because they are entirely re. to his’ ex- 
perience and outside the plane of his thought. 
What thoughtful primary teacher did not, for 
instance, hesitate to teach the lesson of 
Stephen’s martyrdom ? Not because the 
story is not a helpful and inspiring one at a 
later age, but because to the minds of many 
little children the suffering and agony stand 
out niost’prominently. ‘‘ What made God 
let them hurt him?’’ the little child asks 
sorrowfully. - Explain the real love of God 


( Continued on next page, second column) 
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-LESSON FOR APRIL 18 (Acts 9 : 1-30) 


Mixing paint 
sive—for you. 


Besides, such 


by hand is expen- 


paint is not de- 

pendable—the jents may be 

‘strictly pure,’’ but can’t be 

certain, and if the t is not good 

after you've applied it, how can 
you then get satisfaction? 


Don’t take needless chances with 
d-by paints. Use 


made with unerring machinery and 

backed up by a reputation of 35 

years. 

The “‘Little Blue Flag’’ on a 
paint can has come to stand for 

‘assured Quality, Uniformity, 

' Keonomy.. ; 

. A line of paints, enamels, and 
varnishes for every. purpose—the . 
varnishes as good as.the paints. 

11») Wernicol—e beautiful. finish for. . 

+ beautifying furniture; old--wood- 

work, etc.—all in one coat. - 

Write for Booklet, ‘The: 
Owner's Responsibilily.”’ 
THE LOWE BROTHERS COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHI0. 
Boston , New York Chicage Kansas City 
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MB aa and whos in 

: rs P n 

own homes, to earn $10 to $28 a week, 
If you desire a larger sphere of infiu- 


ence, greater independence, and wor- 
4 thier remuneration, ‘ 


Mail this Coupon 


1 The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
286 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Please send 56 pp. Blue Book for 1909 ex- 
plaining with stories of successful nurses. - 


of women, 
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Estate; i guaranteed hest grade in- 
vestment obtainabl Any rite to-day for 
Booklet S$ S. New York Realty Owners, 489 Fifth 


Avenue, New York. 


‘For Bible Students 








ADDRESS ON DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


MEMORY. Mailed free: to introducé educational 
works. Mention this paper for leaflets on Memorizing 
ure. Memory Every, 14 Park Place, New York. 
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ae ' ne fact that God allow 
is suffer ‘the Bible abounds in 
stories illustrative of human courage without 





be slement of mareyrdom it srey cay 


fas mary age. 


First, the incontrovertible fact that it is 
im ble to make the same lesson equall 
helpful to all grades. As the Sunday school 
world more and more plainly - its 
opportunities for enlisting every member of 
every family in its ranks it has come face to 
face with the tremendous discovery that it 
must change its methods if it wishes to keep 
and help its new recruits. 

Second, the equally incontrovertible fact 
that many of the lessons in the ungraded 
‘course have been entirely outside the child’s 
plane of thought. Imagine the primary 
teacher who has faithfully tried to present 
the lesson of Christ’s conversation with Nico- 
demus, with its seemingly simple text, ‘‘ Ye 
must be born again,’’ to her class - wrig- 

ing, squirming, six, seven, or eight-yzar- 
a Children: The**new birth ’’ has “fa 
lutely no meaning to them, and the lesson is 
almost entirely devoid of the story element 
that appeals to small children. 

A few years ago there was a lesson in the 
ungraded course on Zechariah’s vision of the 
**Golden Candlestick,’’ and later, I think, 
one of Ezekicl’s visions, called ** The Life- 
Giving Stream.’’ I wotder how many, even 
at the junior age, after the most careful ex- 
planation, got any'clear and definite idea of 
the thought. Why? because the lofty and 
beautiful imagery was entirely beyond them, 

Third, because some of the Bible stories 
told at the wrong age may tend to: repel the 
child from God instead of attracting him to 
our heavenly ‘Father.. During: ‘the :junior 
period; when the sense of personal responsi 
pig & is growing keen’ and ‘strong, :it is well 
for him to undefstatid Clearly that no+ one 
canshide from’ God, and: 'the :story of Cain 
-and: Abel, for instance; “may make a. deep 
impression, That.story, told at the primary 
age, with the emphasis laid upon the fact 
that Cain could not pessibly conceal himself 
from God, may lead the pupil to an entirely 
wrong conception of his Father, The text, 
** Thou-God seest me,’’ taught at the pri- 
mary age to impress the truth that there is 
no possible escape from God’s all-seeing eye 
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may dlienate the child’s affections. I vividly 


|.remember my own burning sense of indigna- 


tion when told that no matter how much I 


| wished to, I could not keep God from finding 
| out-any wrong I had done. . Unintentionally, 
jas I now know, the strongest impression 
| conveyed was that God was watching out for 


all sin and wickedness, and had a most un- 
fair advantage over other people in discover- 
ing it, 

8. ‘* By this plan the superintendent can 
no longer have the lesson of the day read 
respensively by the schoo) during the open- 
ing service, nor sum up the lesson in a few 
effective sentences at the Close of the ses- 
sion, _ Will this be a wise change ?”’ 

Under the new system, with different Jes- 
sons for each -department, it will of course 
be impossible to have the lessons read in the 
old way. This should prove a direct gain, 
as it should lead to a-more effective devo- 
tional service. Not all the lessons were 
adapted for.responsive reading, not all were 
suitable for a devotional service. It is a 
mistake to suppose that all parts of God’s 
Word were intended for the same purpose. 
Many of the most beautiful and helpful pas- 
sages lost all their strength and beauty when 
carelessly mumbled over in concert, and 
many more were weakened by the fact that 
the narrative is marred by interrupted reading. 
Under the new ‘system every superintendent 
may do what some have already been wise 
enough to do, select some of the inspiring 
and uplifting passages that bring the soul 
into close touch with its Maker, and express 
the primary thought of worship. 

In the second case, many superintendents 
could sum up the lesson in five minutes, and 
leave it with the school as the crowning 
thought, the capstone of the whole. Many 
more tried to do it, and failed. If the les- 
son, carefully adapted to the pupils’ special 
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there -is- no need 
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Deri t can 
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truth Gn the mast. lesson that I could 


you..have had skill enough, f£nough, 
into the requirements 







of child-nature to most u 
lesson’ some truth ‘that you could sim- 
So as to hold the interest and attention 
of your class, You have 
fangte if) pon have. been, ble to build u 
connected chain [lin some of the old 
sons.into one.charmonious whole, But even 
granted you could: d6:so, there are many, 
many teachers who cannot; who for lack of 
time, Or (and this is no disparagement) lack 
of ability, havé ofteh stood powerless before 
the ungraded lessons and exclaimed in de- 
spair, ‘‘ How can I ever teach this so that 
my little.ones ¢an get any real help from it ?”’ 
_ _ The new course comes to put fresh inspi- 
ration into these ‘teachers, and at the same 
time is it not likely to help you? Surely no- 
body would blindly resolve to go on adapt- 
“ing the unsuitable, when before him lies a 
treasure house of suitable material ! 

These are a few of the more general ques- 
tions asked concerning the Optional Course, 
In the next paper we shall take “p some of 
the specific questions relating to the various 
years. : 


New Brunswick, N. J. 





Ask Marion Lawrance 1} 








MINNESOTA.—What would you do with a 
teacher who cuffs his boys with his hands? 


Hand-cuff him. 


V/JINSTED, CONN.—Will you kindly inform 
me about the order of the Knights of the Hol 
‘PF have a class of young men between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-two. We are 
eee | of reorganizing our class club to some- 
thing that will be a gegeral order or young 
men’s club that can appeal to all the young men 
of our church, and not have it confined to only 
our class. Would this order meet the demands 
for a church club for young men? Our aim is 
to train them in Christian service.—F. H. D. 
The Knights of the Holy Grail, if properly 
organized and conducted, will meet the de- 
mands of the class. Send for explanatory 
literature to Perry Edwards Powell, Tipton, 
Indiana. 





WALLA WALLA, WASH.—Wé have recently 
adopted the system for keeping atten- 
dance in our Sunday-school.’ This works ‘well 
in many ways, but seems incomplete'as we now 
have no general list of scholars to which ‘we can 
refer, and no record of scholars who: drop out. 
The preceding officers: were somewhat unsys- 
tematic, and the present ones new to the work ; 
will much. appreciate any suggestions you 
may give as to methods of enrolment or refer- 
ences to books or blanks which will help us.— 
F, P. M. ie 
_ If your filing system is properly kept it will 
afford you all the information you need, and 
will give you exactly what you have indicated 
in your question as lacking in your present 
system, The enrolment catds should have 
blanks printéd upon them indicating the 
name and address of scholar, date of entry, 
position in the Sunday-school,-date of ad- 
vancement from one grade or. department to 
the next, birthday and such other informa- 
tion ds you desire. If such a card is made 
out for every member of the school, Pd 
certainly have a complete enrolment of all 
members. Officers and teachers should be 
enrolled on the same kind of a card, as a rule. 
These cards may then be sorted and ar- 
ranged by departments with a dividing card 
of a different color between each two depart- 
ments. These dividing cards should have a 
tab above the other cards with the name of 
the department printed upon it. Then when 
looking at your drawer of cards you would see 
the names Cradle Roll,. Beginners, Primary, 
and so on up through the older departments. 
When a scholar leaves the school or dies, 
the card should be lifted and the proper entry 
made upon it and placed back again in the 
drawer in another place set apart for those 
who have left. It oftentimes happens that 
scholars leave and return again and the same 
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carefully taught ay mphenn te teamed from the dead file to 
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ithe live file after making the proper notation 


the | upon it that the scholar has re-entered the 


school, When scholars are transferred from 
5 , all that is neces- 
— is to lift the cards from that department 
and place them in the department where they 
belong. It is n when carrying on 
any system of filing, that as few persons as 


.! possible handle the cards, and that those who 


‘do handle them are careful that 
yee A aoe Damn 





old 
catchy 
uired by 
rocess, just as is 


‘children to sing and enjoy the “ 
‘hymns " as they sing | enjoy 
D. Mc : 

The taste for good music is ac 
education and is a slow 
the education for good — There must 
be created a love for the hymns them- 
selves before the children will love to sing 
them. Much attention should be given to 
the words, reading a verse at a time and call- 
ing attention to the grandeur of the thought. 
If you have a good organ, it is well some- 
times to have a hymn played th while 
the school listens, having previously called 
their attention to the noble music and as 
them to look at the words while they listen. 
An incident connected with an old hymn 
helps _to make it interesting. It is a long, 
slow. process however, and will require pa- 
tience, but it is worth the cost. The average 
school does not sing old hymns enough, and 
the result is apparent in the feebleness of 
congregational singing throughout the coun- 
try. ere ate various books giving inter- 
esting incidents connected with the origin 
and use of the hymns, Some of these hymns 
are mentioned in a book: published by The 
Sunday School Times Company, entitled 
**Sankey’s Story of the Gospel Hymns ’’ 
($1.50, postpaid). 











The Bible. that gives the most 
spiritual uplift is the one that is read 
with the clearest understanding. 
Such a, Bible is, preeminently, the 





Standard 


Edited by the American Revision Committee 

It. is. the accepted standard, for 
it is the result‘of the most exacting 
research arid textual comparison, 
Its language is that of modern 
English, clear and plain ‘to every 
reader: and the paragraph ar- 
rangement makes a connected, 
graphic picture of each story and 
subject. It is ¢#e Bible for home 
era as well as for the most, 
critical study. 

Ask your bookseller for it, and 
be sure to say: ‘‘The American 
Standard Edition published by 
Thomas Nelson & Sons."’ Prices 
35¢. to $20.00. 









Interesting Sent Free 
We have issued a booklet descriptive of the 
American Standard Bible which we will gladly 


send you if will send us your name 
dress. It shows the several styles in which 
this Bible is issued. 


NELSON & SONS 

Publishers for the American Revision Committee 

37 A East 18th Street, New York 
Bible publishers for over 56 vears 








[HOW TO MEMORIZE 


By WILLIAM EVANS, D.D. 
fundamental 











LORD’S PRAYER BOOK-MARK 
ALi ~uriosi d reli SivilWar. E ssed 
oni gots ak bonelly Wheel tickets tick hinstar awe 
ender, The nicest possible Easter .. By mail esc. 
each. Novelty 


Selling Co., Box 855 T, Spencer, Mass. 


duct What Yéa Want to solicit 
the funds for your church and so- 
ciety. 1-hole or teary card = 
cut, an intin; © 1,000; $10 
for Ape f, onsen A free.Coin Wra 

per Co., 9 John R, Detroit, Mich. - 














UROP _|_ BUSY MAN'S TOUR, ONLY $175. 
q Other tours, long and short, at 
moderate rates. Apply at once. The 
Temple Tours, 14—C. Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

















This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 


And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLJO. 


There is no appetizer like clean} 
rrounding is why the But 


cher keeps his tools and every part of 
is shop spick and span. It’s as true 
the home: shining cooking utensils 
iat rsp furniture givea to the 
eal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


guarantees that every 
thing at te, fee kitche kitchen will be clean 
as a hew penny. 




















The Young People’s. 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 

_ Sunday, April 38, i909. 
We Observe the Lord’s Day 


( 36:1-6; Acts 20:7; 
1 Gor, 16 : 2; Rev. 1 : 10). 








Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON. —A day of rest (Exod,.20.: 8-11), — 
‘Tugs.—A of (Isa, 58: 13, 14). 
Wepb.—A day of holy mem mories (Joh 


Tuuas.—A Bea at Fg 


Pat. ~The: outeast’s ere 
Sat.—A pattern for days (ioe 14: 








5-12). 

















CHURCH FURNISHINGS | 


, SHAW 
FFURNITURE GO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 

A. B. & E. L. SHAW CO, 

MAKERS OF 

Church Chairs, 
Pulpits, 

mda Communion Tables, 

{ Lecterns, Fonts, 

| Ete. 


~ 81 Causeway Sr., 
Citaanen on Requesty. BOSTON, MASS, 
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SENT FOR TRIAL 
We intro lnprediond individual make the best and 




















ieee LigeT 


att and 
P. Prink, ssx Pearl St., New York. 


estimate free. 


Give reasons for a Sabbath rest for physical 


«How by the Jews misunderstand the Sab- 
wert ~ your ideal Sunday ? How spend it? 


LL THE steps in the change by which 
the early Christians dropped the ob- 
servance of the Jewish Sabbath and 

substituted the Lord’s Day we do not know. 


‘The Jewish Sabbath was part of the cere- 


monial institutionalism of the Old Testament, 
and Christianity at once began to release it- 
self from all. bondage to the old law ; but the 
principles of the old order were permanent 
principles, the principles, especially, of the 
rendering to God of certain times and certain 
income, not as 4 sign that all the rest were 
the individual’s and not God’s, but as a sign 
of the very opposite. 

Accordingly, Paul, while makin 
tion of the law of the tithe as still 
sets forth a principle of -giving more exacting 
still,, On.a certain day the Christians were 
to lay aside i my portion. as God had _ pros- 
pered them. e implication clearly, is that 
the grace of the -would draw forth far 
more tlian was prescribed: by: ‘the old law, /and 

and ‘that a tenth of 

the income would have séemed a very ‘paltty 
part of these Gatty Christians. 

oe no presen was before their minds, 

They acted: on, the principle ofstewardship. 

And s0.\also, ;as-to ‘their-time,. The. Jew- 
ish day was no moreybinding on them. . ‘The 
‘only thing of consequence was the principle 
embodied in the Jewish observance. - That 
principle, probably with no conscious thought 
about the matter, guided aright by the fulness 
of their love and the spontaneous leadings.of 
a true obedience, they fulfilled in their ob- 
servance of the Lord’s day, the day with 
which the greatest event in His life and 
theirs, the resurrection, was associated. 
That day had contained the deepest exper- 
ience of their lives. From the beginning 
they met specially on that day. On that day 
Paul told the Corinthians to. give heed es- 
sore to the other principle which the tithe 

te tepresented in the Old Dispensation. 

So all that was of éternal significance in the 
old symbol of the Jewish Sabbath passed on 
to the Lord’s day. 

So far as the principle is concerned, any day 
of the week would answer. There is no 
more reason for adhering to the Jewish Sab- 
bath than to any other provision of the Old 
Testamentlaw. None of itis binding upon us 
as law. The principles embodied in it are bind- 
ing upon usand uponall men. But just as we 
can worship God anywhere without the ritual 
possible ig Jerusalem, so we can observe 
any day, The. only point of importance is 
that Christians should agree upon one day 
and act in unity, and the natural day is the 
day which the instinct of the early Church, 
acting upon the facts of its history, at once 
hallowed, the day of our Lord’s resurrection, 
when once and forever the old, whose end 
had been served, gave way to the new, the 
letter to the spirit. 

We observe the Lord’s Day because we are 
the Lord’s people, All our life is from him. 
Our one business is to glorify and serve him, 
and to become like him by the loving and 
living help of the Spirit, One day is none 
too much to give from all our common ac- 


no men- 


by daily tasks, of his goodness and graces, 
and to spend in service of others in special 
ways impossible in the round of duties of other 
days. ‘The true observance of this one day 
as the Lord’s Day will make all our days days 





of the Lord. 
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| dust tesued The Latest and Dest dst gts Site Ht « Voume ot 
FUNK: & WAGNALLS 


|Standard Bible Dictionary| 


Prepared Under the Editorial Direction of _ 
‘Melancthon W. Jacobus ‘Edward E. Nourse _ j aeten © Letes 


Seep ie et 


in 
oay to agdord Thana 


In Association with many American, British, and German Scholars of First Rank 


New from cover to cover, Pro- 
gressively ‘conservative. All articles 
signed, _ Abundant _ bibliographies 
and cross-references, 

‘* Full of just the information need- 
ed. . .. Admirably concise... . . 
Hospitable to scholarship without 
any failure to former - truth.”’— 
George Hodges, D.D., Dean, Epis- 
copal Theological School, Cambrides 
Mass, 

“Far and awa’ 


> de ameden 
{ Bing lod “what the Stan 


Complete in 





best Bible Dictionary that has ever been 
and I belleve that it will take its pla 


The only Bible dictionary having 
its initiative with, and editorial direc- 
tion by, American scholars, 

‘Its accuracy, completeness, and 
thoroughness make it a standard of 
authority.’"—M. G. Evans, D.D., 
Dean, Crozer Theological Seminary. 

‘*Modern, compact, scholarly—an 
admirable substitute for a score of 
expensive books covering that field.’’ . 
—Bishop John H. Vincent. 
pies 1 know of none oath is 
and so well for the gen overal, 


n Endeavor, 


for dard s done so 
Fe cis E, Crarx, D.D., LL.D., President United Society 


one large 8vo Volume. Denison Thumb 


Index Free. 
Over 300 New Pictorial Illustrations; 11 New Maps; All Explanatory of the Text. 
Price: Cloth, $6.00, net. For Sale at All Bookstores and through Agents. Agents Wanted. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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Established 
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tivities, to think in specially, and undisturbed | 





A Chart of 
Paul's Journeyings 


ile the useful teacher’ s-tool. that you will surely want close at hand in teach- 
20 cents, folded within stiff covers, pocket size. 
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MUSIC LESSONS FREE 
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h'I bas, 
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If you. contemplate purchasing a new, hymn book 
for your school, send for our special ‘trial offer. ‘It 
permits you to test our new book, ‘ 


THE 
BIBLE SCHOOL 
HYMNAL 


by actual use in the school 
for two months before pur- 
chasing the book. 
T ible School eed 
has 224 large size 
inted from large, clear 
ype, and is bound im an ex- 



















$25 per hundred. Return- 








able.copy sent for examination. 
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“Tufts College 


(Accepted by the C gi 
Frederick W. Hamilton, D.D., LL.D., Pres. 
Grves DaGress i 





Letters Theology 
Science Medicine 
Engineering Dentistry 


For catalogue, or other information, address 
PHILIP. .M.. HAYDEN, Secretary 
TUFTS COLLEGE P. 0., MASSACHUSETTS 














University methods of 
with practical ‘training for the min- 
Graduate fellowships. beth foreign 
ddress Dean M. W. JACOBUS 


istry....Large faculty and library. 
and resident. m to college gradu- 
pwynty COURSES AT HOME.. Write Pres. C, 
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ates of all denominations. SEMINARY | ©: 
‘Ji Barton; Christian ge, Oskaioosa, Iowa. 
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GIPSY SMITH’S 


H ALLOWED i. 


WEW and OLD 
$25 per hundred 


son of IRA D. SANKEY 
35. each by mail 
Returnable samples mailed to ‘‘ earnest inquirers " 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN = New York or Chicago 
wa 28 cents for see oa issues) 
subscription to ool Times, 
1031 Wainut Street, The Sanday eh 


SuDBURY, VT., March 22, 1909. 

I like your sentiment as to advertising. ex- 
pressed bn the issue of March 20. I like to 
read advertisements, so as to see what people 
have to sell. | jally like to read adver- 
tisements on which I can depend. I under- 
stand that you do not admit advertisements 
unless your subscriber can reasonably expect 
to get what he orders if he orders on the 
strength of an advertisement in The Sunday 
School Times., 

Yours very truly, 
N. 

Mr. Nichols is right, and he puts 
the case moderately. There are 
many others who like to read the 
advertisements. in The Sunday School 
Times.. And that. liking finds its 
natural expression in getting into touch 
with these advertisers by inquiry 
and purchase. It is important to 
‘see what people have to sell.’’ It 
is quite as. important to. have the 
assurance that the offer is from the 
right people. In your letters to any 

of ‘The Sunday School Times adver- 
tisers it will be of advantage to say that 
you were led to write by seeing the 
advertisement in this paper, 














R. NICHOLS. 





